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No. II.—The Deacon’s Quarrel. 


| of the time. 


“Why, it aint you, Joshuay, is it?” said Aunt 
Desire, coming into the bar-room just as Joshua 
had been asking about her. 

“Well, I don’t know who ’tis, Desire, if ’taint 
me,” he said, laughing. trout and put into 

“The land’s sake! Ino more thought 0’ seein’ | . 

* P p ,,|it. That trout 
you ’n I thought o’ seein’ Pharo’s charrit! How’s | ann  enaieaiaes 
all your folks ?” = 


oe | big, and folks used 
“So’s to be crawlin’, thanky ; we do hev some | to feed it pen 


spring was fetched 
to it, and to keep 
it sweet they 
| ketched a brook- 





“The deacon he had a saw-mill to ’tend to, so 
| Mis’ Tanner hed to run the tavern quite a share 
They used to say round the country 
that Dorothy Tanner wa’n’t afraid of man, beast, 
nor the devil, and I dono as she was. 





screech.” 











and fired and killed the creetur stone dead; it 
| rolled off the roof onter the dirt and never give a 


“She didn’t hev to be so everlastin’ mighty as 
Ma’am Hepsy,” said Amasa; “for Deacon Tan- 
“There was a water-tank to the front of their | ner was pretty masterful himself. He could do 
house for to water folkses’ horses. A runnin’ | the orderin’ when he was to hum, and she stepped 


fevery spells sometimes, Californy fashion, but I | ‘ 
tell mother she and me has about outgrowed it. | : 
Got used to’t, mabbe.” | 

“They do say eels get used to skinnin’,” said | 
Desire, dryly. 

“Say, wife, ha’n’t you got a bottle o’ that there 
root beer left ?” asked Amasa. 

“Guess I hev. I shouldn’t wonder ef there was 
jest one stun bottle down sullar. Benajy!” she 
screamed. ‘You run down sullar an’ fetch up 
that stun bottle ’t stands in the corner. 
it’s fust-rate, Joshuay.” 

“I b’lieve ye, Desire. I’ve hankered more arter 
some old-fashioned root beer! We don’t hev it 
out our way; not like yourn. They do make hop- 
beer, lots on’t; but give me the smell o’ winter- 
green an’ birch an’ saxifrax an’ prince’s piney an’ 
sweet cicely an’ wild sassyparilly an’ them things, 
over and above all the hops that ever was poled.” 

“How long you ben here ?” asked Aunt Desire, 
as she poured out the foaming, muddy, odorous 
beverage into a big yellow mug for her guest. 

“Well, I come to taown last night. I’ve been 
here in th’ office bout an hour, [ should judge.” 

“‘A-gossipin’, Pll be bound for’t! Talk about 
women! It takes men’s tongues to run,” said 
Aunt Desire, tossing her head. 

“Ye ha’n’t lost nothin’, wife,” said Amasa; 
“we’ve ben a-rakin’ up old times; talkin’ about 
Ma’am Hepsy Pratt, ’t used ter keep tavern over 
on Goshen Hill; his great-grandmother.” 

“Land! I’ve heerd more talk about her! She 
was dreadful spry in her time, now I tell ye. 
Someway, I mistrust women-folks was spryer 
them days than they be now.” 

“T dono? I dono!” said Amasa, shaking his 
head and chuckling; ‘‘ef the’ was anybody spry- 
er then than you be now, Desire, I dono how they 
managedit. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“You go ’long, Amasy Perkins! 
old creetur, and you know it!” 

“You’re kinder lively for that sort,” said Josh- 
ua, witha grin. And indeed Aunt Desire vindi- 
cated this verdict. 

She was tall, spare and angular, and had keen 
black eyes. Her wiry black hair, hardly grizzled, 
old as she was, was knotted tightly high on her 
head, and kept in place by a tall horn comb. 

She was clothed upon with a “‘madder’” calico, a 
big tamboured collar fastened at her throat with a 
mourning brooch old-fashioned as the rest of her 
gear, and a vast black alpaca apron pinned about 
her flat waist. 

She possessed a wiry vitality, an alertness, 
sense, judgment and practical force such as are 
allotted to few women, young or old; and there- 
by supplemented perfectly the easy, mild, perti- 
nacious, but rather slow-moulded nature of her 
husband. , 

“Well, perhaps I be spry for my years,” she 
answered Joshua. ‘Somebody or ’nother’s got to 
be spry to keep tavern, and we kep’ here nigh 
forty-five year before we stopped. But talkin’ of 
Ma’am Hepsy Pratt, she was a firebrand, now I[ 
tell ye. She ruled an’ said Amen to everything. 

“And there was another one about like her over 
to Chester Corners, I’ve heerd my mother tell 
about. We was some connected with the Tan- 
ners, and Mis’ Joseph Tanner used to come here 
by spells when mother was small to visit with 
Grandmother Green,—the Widder Green. 1 guess 
your mother hes spoke about her to ye, Josh- 
uay ?” 

“Yes! yes! she was mate with my grandmoth- 
er, wa’n’t she ?” 

“Yes; and Mis’ Tanner and she was forever 
a-talkin’, as old folks will, about past times. Well, 
along back about Ma’am Hepsy Pratt’s younger 
days, Deacon Tanner kep’ tavern over to Chester, 
and Mis’ Tanner she wa’n’t so kinder fiery as 
Ma’am Hepsy, but she was rea’ arbitrary, and 
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veef just like a 


“Well, there was 


ton Hollow in a shanty, and went out a-hayin’ 
and a-wood-choppin’ when he wa’n’t drunk. He 
was a dreadful onregilated kind of a creetur, bad- 
tempered and real violent when he got tight, so ‘t 
most everybody was afraid of him; and how he 
looked! His baird was grey, and he didn’t so 
much as clip it; and his nose was as big as a 
small beet, only longer, kinder hangin’, and red 
as red could be. 

“He come along one day, when Mis’ Tanner 
was a-cleanin’ the front winders. He’d ben on a 
spell for a consider’ble time, and he see that cool 
water and put his head down for to drink on’t. 
“Well, that trout jest jumped for his nose and 
grabbed ‘the end on't. I guess he was mad! He 
swore an’ hollered an’ jumped, and fin’ly shook 
the trout off, ’n’ it flopped back into the tank. 
Mis’ Tanner she see and heerd it all, an’ she jest 
stepped to the door and ses, ses she,— 

“Peter Lamb! ef you don’t stop drinkin’ 
there’ll a sight wuss things happen to ye than 
that; you'll foller that red nose o’ yourn down to 
a place where there won’t be no water to cool your 
tongue.’ 

“He jest up with his fist an’ struck out at her, 
but his foot slipped on a wet board and down he 
come, kersplosh! and there he lay till he got 
cooled off. 

“There wa’n’t a man in Chester durst talk that 
way to old Pete Lamb. 

“And another time, she heerd the pig a-squeak- 
in’ in the pen like all possessed, and she mistrust- 
ed the’ was somethin’ wrong, and the men-folks 
bein’ all away, she jest took down the old musket 
he kep’ loaded, and went out of the door, and 
there she see 2 wig, painter balancin’ itself on the 
pig-pen roof, fixin’ to spring. 





she wa’n’t afraid o’ nothin’. 



















out a mite, I guess. 
But she had sense,— 
she could do’t. And 
speakin’ about his saw-mill, 
did you ever hear tell about 
his querrel with Deacon 
Twist, Joshuay ?” 

“No, I dono as ever I did.” 

“Ye see, Deacon Tanner 
was real pious, but his natur 
was dreadful arbitrary. He 
had naterally an all-fired 
kind of a disposition; high 
an’ mighty as though he was 
a British lord, and when he 
got mad, I tell ye he was mad, 
—no half-way covenant to 
him. 

“He knowed it himself and 
he fit with it night and day, 
for he was honest pious, and 
it done him good inwardly to hev a real set-to 
with th’ Old Adam now an’ then. 

‘Natur igs natur, and the devil in him bein’ set 
to be made over into a saint, felta kind of nater- 
al comfort in fightin’ the devil outside of him. 
Leastways, that’s the way he figgered it, and was 
forever a-prayin’ an’ a-tellin’ in meetin’ about his 
conflic’s an’ victories an’ such like. 

“For my part, I don’t hold to that b’lief. I think 
a man’s got good an’ bad both inside of him, with- 
out goin’ abroad to find fightin’. I think we’ve 
got plenty innardness to wrastle with, and to use 
up all the grace we’ve got a-subduin’ of it; but 
that aint here nor there. The deacon was a honest 
man, and he thought different; but whatsoever he 
thought, I tell ye he done about the right thing 
gener’lly. 

“Well, Deacon Twist he was another sort; took 
| fire quicker’n.a spruce bough and didn’t last no 
longer; blazed away jest birch-bark fashion all 
of a minnit, and in half an hour he’d be jest like a 
cosset lamb, and orful sorry he’d give way. 

“But he kep’ givin’ way an’ repentin’, some like 
Peter in the Bible. But he was a real good man 
—they was good as gold both on ’em. 

“Now Deacon Tanner, he’d set up a saw-mill 
down onter Nepash Brook, and he done sawin’ for 
everybody round. "Iwas new country then, and 
he had lots o’ business, so he kinder made a rewl 
that fust come was fust served, and kep’ the names 


as they come, chalked up on a board in the mill. 


of them that was promised in a list, right along 


“T had ought to hev said that he and Deacon 
Twist was real friendly—both being deacons of 


“Well, it come about one time that Deacon 
Twist wanted some logs sawed for to cover his 
new barn. His turn to hev ’em sawed come a 
Thursday mornin’, and Deacon Tanner he was on 
hand real early so’s to get all set to rights afore 
work begun. 

“Jest as he’d got the saw ’iled and things cleared 
up, who should come a-tuggin’ an’ a-toilin’ up the 
hill with a load o’ logs, but Rod Garrett from 
Goshen. 

“Deacon,’ ses he, ‘I’m in a real fix. The’ was 
a dreadful blow over t’ our town last evenin’— 
some folks called it a hurricane—but anyway it 
hurried off the roof o’ my house, and flung it 
ag’inst that mighty big rock in the lot behind, 
and smashed it to kindlin’-wood. 

“*T hadn’t a board on the farm,” he ses, ‘nor I 
couldn’t get one, and Sary's down with lung com- 
plaint, and baby’s got a spell of throat-ail. I dono 
how to wait till I get that roof kivered ag'in. A 
rain settin’ in would jest kill ‘em; and I put to 
afore daylight, and I’ve drawed these logs over, a- 
hopin’ to get ’em sawed afore anybody comes.’ 

“ *Well, Rodney,’ ses the deacon, kind of slow, 
as though he was considerin’, ‘I’ve promised Na- 
thaniel Twist for to saw his logs this mornin’, 
and I like to keep to my word.’ 

“*T don’t believe but what he’d wait for me ef 
he knowed,’ said Rod. ‘It’s a kind of a extremity 
I'm in, as ye might say. I’m extreme anxious to 
get them boards right off. I feel to b’lieve that 

Deacon Twist would let me do’t ef he was here. 
He’s a pious man, and a marciful man. 
I'd resk it, ef I was you, Deacon Tanner.’ 

“*Well, Rodney,’ ses the deacon, ‘it doos seem 
to be a work of necessity. I guess I'll try it; you 
dump them logs, and we'll set her a-goin’.’ 

“So he ’n’ his hired man they got a log onto the 
slide, and Rod Garrett an’ his brother who come 
with him, they onyoked the cattle, and put ‘em 
under a tree to cool off. Then they stood around 
to see the machine, and lo you! they hadn’t 
hauled off more’n a half-a-dozen boars when they 
heered Deacon Twist a-hawin’ an’ a-geein’ to his 
big pair o’ Devon cattle on the turn o’ the bill. 

“T dono as Deacon Tanner heered him, an’ I 

dono as he did; anyway he didn’t stop, he kep’ 

the old saw a-goin’, and when Deacon Twist driv 

up his load o’ logs, there was the slide full and a 

heap more ready to put on to ’t. 

“He was mad! he roared out quicker’n you 

could say Jack Robi’son,— 

‘Whose be them logs ? Haul’em off, 1 tell ye! 

It’s my turn to hev the saw, and I aint a-goin’ to 

be turned off like this, Hiram Tanner!’ 

‘Jest then the saw stopped a minnit, and Deacon 

Tanner heered him. 

“<¢This here is my mill and my saw Mister 
Twist!’ ses he, his eye kinder shinin’ an’ his face 
gettin’ pale, though Twist’s was redder’n a winter 
apple. 

“«<T don’t care a continental if ’tis!’ says Twist. 
‘You said you was a-goin’ to saw for me this 
mornin’, and there’s my name onto the list right 
afore ye, and ye ha’n’t no right to lie an’ brass it 
out, if you be a deacon!’ 

“By this time the fellers that come up along 
with Deacon Twist for to help him load up, was 
gawpin’ round, a-lookin’ and a-hearin’. 

“And, as ‘twas berry-time, a lot of the Elwell 
tribe was near by in the bushes, and hearin’ a 
noise, they come too—crows to a carkiss, they al- 
ways was. ‘Sons 0’ Belial,’ Deacon Tanner used 
to call ’em. But they wa’n’t; they was old Jake 
Elwell’s sons, godless fellers enough, half-Injin, 
and they was a-grinnin’ an’ a-chucklin’ to see the 
row. 

“Well, Deacon Tanner he growed whiter ’n, 
whiter. 

“<T cale’late to do what I will with my own, 
Mister Twist,’ ses he, ‘and I dono as anybody 
made you a judge and a divider over me. If 
you'd hear to reason, without flyin’ off the han- 
dle’—— 

“¢The’ aint no reason to hear to!’ roared Twist. 
‘It’s plainer’n the nose on your face; you prom- 
ised to saw my logs this identikle mornin’, an’ 
now your mill’s full of another feller’s, an’ if that 
aint cheatin’ and lyin’, I dono what ’tis! I won't 
never bring no more logs to your mill whilst 
time endoors !” 

“ ‘Nor I won’t never saw ’em if you do!’ snapped 
Tanner, his eyes a-blazin’. 


I guess 











“Well, sir! she tetched that gun up, took aim, 


and some called ’em David and Jonathan. 


Chester meetin’, always a-goin’ to funerals and 
prayer-meetin’s and school-us meetin’s together, 
till folks kinder give a skit at em now and then, 














“ ‘He! he! he!’ squealed one o’ th’ Elwell fel- 
lers, ‘pooty good spunky deacons now, them 
be!’ 

“Deacon Twist hecred him, and his jaw kinder 
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dropped. He gina look at Tanner and stepped 
right up to him and ses,— 

‘Brother Tanner, I’ve did wrong; I’ve give 
occasion to th’ enemy to revile, and them Sons o’ 
Belial is a-makin’ us their music. We've shamed 
the Lord. Forgive me, Brother Tanner!’ 

“Tanner he stood a minnit jest as though some- 
body’d up and struck him. Then he reached out 
tis hand, and ses he,— 

** ‘Brother Twist, we have both sinned. Let us 
ask forgiveness from on high.’ 

“And so sayin’, he led Deacon Twist a little 
piece off inter the shoemake bushes, and Rod Gar- 
rett said he never in his mortal world heered such 
dreadful affectin’ prayers as they made, both on 
‘em. They didn’t seem to think, he said, as 
though the’ was anybody round a-hearin’ of ’em, 
only jest the Lord; but all the men heered ‘em. 

“Th’ Elwells they stole away kinder dum- 
foundered, but the rest stayed by. When the 
deacons come out after a spell, a-holdin’ hands 
jest like two youngsters, they see they had ben a- 
cryin’; and when they shook hands right there, 
and said as they’d quarrelled before folks, they 
would make up before ’em, I tell ye it done them 
fellers good. 

“Rod Garrett he said he b’lieved the’ was suthin’ 
in religion when he see Deacon Twist a-loadin’ of 
nis boards for him, and fairly forcin’ Tanner to 
saw the rest o’ Garrett’s logs afore he touched 
his’n. And Hiram Platt he was kinder on the 
fence before, hut he come square out and j’ined 
Chester mectin’ next sacrament day, and was a 
real close walker arterwards. 

“As for the deacons, it seemed as though they 
couldn’t be good enough to each other after all 
this. And it come about the’ was quite a awak- 
enin’ in Chester that winter; seemed as though it 
took a start to th’ old saw-mill. I tell ye what, 
Joshuay, practice is w’uth all the preachin’ ye can 
skeer up, now aint it ?” 

“Well, mabbe,” said the considerate Joshua; 
“but arter all, Amasy, how upon airth is folks a- 
goin’ to know how to practise without some 
preachin’ ?” 

“There you hit the nail on the head,” said Aunt 
Desire, wiping her spectacles. 


«eo 
SENSIBILITY. 


Sweet sensibility! thou keen delight! 

Unprompted moral! sudden sense of right! 

Perception exquisite! fair Virtue’s seed! 

Thou quick precursor of the liberal deed! 

Thou hasty conscience! reason’s blushing morn! 

Instinctive kindness ere Reflection’s born! 

To those who know thee not, no words can paint, 

And those who know thee know all words are faint. 
HANNAH MORE. 
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VERY MYSTERIOUS! 

In one of our Eastern States, hidden away ina 
nook of the hills, is a little village where grass 
grows in the very streets, and the birds build fear- 
lessly in the trees that shade the “‘main buildings.” 
These buildings comprise a grocery, a store where 
dry-goods and “notions” are sold, and a post- 
oftice which is also a book-store. 

A dreamy quiet hung over the little town. There 
were some days in the spring-time, when the lilacs 
were in bloom and the bees kept up a perpetual 
hum about the flowers; when no breeze was stir- 
ring, and the air was warm and soft, that a 
stranger coming there would deem it a veritable 
Sleepy Hollow, and be almost sure that Rip Van 
Winkle lived hard by. 

Well, everything was so pleasant and peaceful, 
that it was no wonder people did not care to change. 
They entertained the most intense respect for the 
ways of their ancestors. 

When a man had fought through the Revolu- 
tionary War, and had his toes frost-bitten at Val- 
ley Forge; when he had signed the Declaration 
of Independence, or been one of the first settlers ; 
or, as some of the mossy tombstones stated, had 
been “captivated by the Indians, and safe returned 
by Divine Providence,” —why, then, it was not at 
all likely that his great-grandchildren could im- 
prove on the pattern. 

And very probably, so far as good sense and 
sound principle go, they could not have surpassed 
their ancestors. But a hundred years is a hundred 
years, and it takes even less time than that to 
change materially the coast-line of knowledge. 

Our little village was so securely pianted among 
its hills, that as the years went on, and the waves 
receded, it almost forgot there was an ocean be- 
yond. 

“Eddication, now,” said Deacon Green; “what 
on airth duz a boy want with more eddication ’n 
he gets in the deestric school? Ef he kin read, 
an’ write, an’ cipher, what more duz he want? He 
don’t want nothin’ more!” And such was the gen- 
eral opinion. 

But it must be owned that this belief bore hard 
on the deacon’s youngest son, William Green, who 
was thirteen years old, and who had a passion for 
what his father called tomfoolery, and his mother 
said was ‘“‘pesky nonsense.” 

From the time he was able to run about he had 
laid hands on everything that he could find in the 
insect and small animal line. He was forever 
watching beetles and spiders, carrying around 
snakes, and catching young birds and tadpoles. 

As he was the only boy in the family, he might 
have been quite useful inthe farm-work. But no; 
as the deacon remarked, “he haint no head at all 
for what’s useful. He’ll let the pig walk right into 
the corn, an’ never notice it; an’ ef I put him to 





milkin’, he’ll more ’n like strip two teats, an’ for- 
get the other two. But jest let a thing have half a 
dozen legs, or do somethin’ that nothin’ else of its 
kind ever thought of doin’, an’ he’s all attention ; 
he can’t look too close.” 

And, indeed, his deeds were the source of much 
vexation. His mother’s pins went to impale 
“specimens,” her boxes to encase them ; and when 
later, under the young doctor’s influence, he began 
to collect bones, and stuff birds, the poor woman 
was almost distracted. 

All this was bad enough; and, as the Widow 
Tucker put it, “That boy was a dreffle dispensa- 
tion to his parients.”” But worse was to come, for 
the “dispensation” found an ally and upholder in 
the new doctor. The old doctor was credited with 
thoroughly understanding the constitution of every 
child born in the village during the last fifty years ; 
yet all his knowledge could not keep his own con- 
stitution from breaking. 

Accordingly, as strength and eyesight began to 
fail, he called in an assistant. This young man 
was fresh from the Harvard medical school; and 
having more ideas than money, took the first place 
offered him, and brought his science to our little 
town. One result of this move was that he had a 
fixed though small income, and another, and 
more important result, was that he met William 
Green, liked him, and by his books and talk and 
advice, confirmed the boy’s natural bent. 

There is no saying what the end would have 
been, had matters gone on in their usual even 
channel. Perhaps in time the deacon would have 
reconciled himself to Will’s inclinations, and even 
aided them. But for once it was clear that desti- 
ny was averse to slow measures, and meant to 
give the deacon short space for reflection. 

As the means of fuPilling her purposes, she 
chose the crock wherein Mrs. Green kept the milk 
of a favorite cow. She also selected an active 
agent, which shall be for the present an unknown 
quantity. 

There was no cellar in the neighborhood like 
Mrs. Green’s,—so cool, and airy, and large, with 
its brick floor and rough stone walls. It was 
enough to coax cream from the poorest milk. 

Neither was there any butter in the neighbor- 
hood like Mrs. Green’s. Her skill was beyond a 
doubt, and brought her ready purchasers. 

Within the last few weeks, however, she had 
been annoyed by finding one particular crock of 
milk often disturbec. Every morning some of the 
cream was gone, and what was left was broken 
and stirred up. Being a prudent woman, Mrs. 
Green said nothing for a while, and quietly 
watched to detect the thief. 

Her suspicions fell first on Jane, the kitchen 
“help ;” but when she spoke to her, Janey sobbed 
till she had a headache, and almost choked her- 
self by the energy of her denials. Moreover, the 
cream was disturbed one day when Janey was at 
a neighbor’s. 

Mrs. Green now turned her attention to Mike, 
the hired man. But Mike said, coolly, “Ye’ll 
have to look elsewhere, misthress, for the thafe. 
Mike Dewine is none so fond of cream as to be 
afther stalin’ it from yer pans.” And in his case, 
as in Janey’s, an alibi was so clearly proved that 
the black cloud of suspicion lifted at once, and 
now hung ready poised to descend on some one 
else. 

The deacon was, of course, out of the question. 
In the first place, he was a deacon; in the second 
place, he did not like cream; and lastly, if he had 
wanted it, he had a right to it and would not have 
denied taking it. 

Once or twice he suggested to his wife the Pin- 
afore solution,—it was the cat; but she dismissed 
that idea with scorn. 

“I'd like to know now,” she said, “cana cat take 
off a board kiver an’ put it back agen all right, 
an’ besides that, leave no tracks of itself?” 

The deacon acknowledged that it was not 
likely. 

“Of course it aint,” she answered, sharply; so 
this explanation also was given up. 

Not so the cream; it continued to disappear as 
though it had legs of its own and a ticket-of-leave. 
The cloud of doubt still hung over the old farm- 
house, till one fine day, it made its last descent 
and alighted on the luckless head of William 
Green. 

That morning, as usual, Mrs. Green skimmed 
the milk and examined with a careful eye the last 
night’s pans and crocks. The crock, the source 
of so much trouble, was, she rejoiced to see, all 
right; and in her own mind she resolved to use 
the cream for dumplings at dintier. 

Having made this decision, she went about her 
work. The deacon was reading the weekly pa- 
per, Mike had gone with a grist to mill, and Ja- 
ney was in the kitchen. William was off—the 
Lord alone knows where, thought his mother, 
with vexation. She was in need of chips, and 
found no one to pick them up but herself. 

Perhaps an hour had gone by, when, looking 
out from a window that commanded the outer 
cellar steps, Mrs. Green beheld her missing son 
cautiously skirting the house and entering the 
cellar. 

This means something, thought she; and she 
stood watching at the window, as a cat watches a 
mouse. In a little more than five minutes, Wil- 
liam came out, and with the same caution disap- 
peared round the corner of the house. 

Then Mrs. Green, in her turn, visited the cellar, 
and walked straight up to the ill-fated crock. She 
raised the cover, she looked within, she groaned 








in anguish. Her fears were realized. The cream 
had been broken and some of it was gone. 

Poor woman! she really felt more deeply than 
William or any one else would have supposed 
possible. Under a brusque and terribly energetic 
manner, she concealed a good, warm heart, where- 
in William held the largest place. 

She knew he liked fun and could not resist a 
practical joke, but she did not think he would 
take what did not belong to him, or tell a lie 
about it. Now here was the fatal proof. 

It was with a heavy heart that she called the 
deacon, and laying the case before him, waited 
his verdict. It came,—swift condemnation, and 
retribution to follow as soon as the offender should 
be caught,—all this expressed in as strong terms 
as an elder in the church could use. 

Both the deacon and his wife held firm to 
what was, or should have been, the Puritan mot- 
to,—let justice be done though the heavens fall. 
Like their ancestors, too, they were apt to think 
that if the heavens fell, justice was surely done. 

When William next appeared that day, it was 
almost noon, and he came with the evident pur- 
pose of getting his dinner. A twinkle was in his 
eye and a light-hearted pucker on his lips. 

‘William !” called the deacon, from the sitting- 
room, “come in here. I want to speak with you.” 

William’s hilarity left him at once; too many 
a “talkin’-to,” or worse, had been prefaced with 
like words. However, he answered, ‘Yes, sir,” 
and walked promptly in. 

A long switch stood in the corner, and his fa- 
ther was regarding it with an eye full of inten- 
tion. 

The intention was soon apparent, and in one 
way decisive. William acknowledged that he 
had been in the cellar, but would not say what he 
went for; only, he solemnly declared he had not 
touched the cream. Circumstantial evidence being 
against him, there followed a sound whipping, 
after which he was sent dinnerless to his room, to 
stay there till he confessed. His mother brought 
him his supper of bread and water at evening, but 
the lad was smarting under the injustice more 
than the punishment, and woutd say nothing. 

Morning, noon, of the next day passed in the 
same manner About dusk, the deacon came up 
stairs, and after some fruitless questioning, lost 
patience. 

“T’ll give you till to-morrow noon to tell the 
truth,” said he; “and ef you’ve nothin’ to say 
then, I reckon you know what to took for.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Will, in a stubborn 
way, that seemed to the deacon to the last degree 
unregenerate. 

Later on, when her husband was asleep, good 
Mrs. Green stole softly up and tried to coax con- 
fession from her boy. 

“O Will,” she said, “I’ve never seen your fa- 
ther so put out. Do own up, an’ then perhaps 
things will come right.” 

“Mother,” answered Will, desperately, “I can’t, 
and I won’t, own up to what I never did; and if 
father won't believe me to-morrow, I’ll get where 
he won't have a chance to doubt me again.” This 
was all she could get from him. 

His bread and water was taken up the next 
morning, as usual, and received in sullen silence. 
At the breakfast-table in the room below, the fam- 
ily could hear him tramping back and forth rest- 
lessly. Gloom overspread them all. 

The deacon was so sore at heart as to be glad 
of a chance to scold, when he found no cream for 
his coffee. ‘’Pears to me, Samanthy, I wouldn’t 
call folks to breakfast till the things were on the 
table.” 

“Mercy, father! aint there any cream? I’m 
that upset I can’t think of anything,” and off she 
hurried to the cellar with the empty jug. But 
hardly was she there before they heard her give a 
curious, agitated cry; and the next moment she 
came running up stairs panting, almost speech- 
less, from excitement. 

“Well,” snapped the deacon, “can’t ye speak, 
Samanthy? Are ye tuk, I’d like to know?” 
Three pair of eyes, fixed on her, dilated and then 
grew blank, as she gasped in answer, with her 
first and only attempt at a pun,— 

“No, Elnathan—/J—aint tuk—but—the cream’s 
—tuk. It's stirred all up agin.” 

There was a dead silence, interrupted only by 
the tramp of the guiltless and much-wronged Wil- 
liam overhead. Then the deacon rose from his 
unfinished breakfast, and gave an exasperated 
push to the chair he had been sitting in. 

“Be ye goin’ to fool the whole mornin’ away ?” 
he said to Mike; then, turning to his wife,— 

“Mother, I’m a-goin’ to the old orchard lot, an’ 
sha’n’t be back afore dinner-time.” Here he put 
on his hat, and sought the door, preceded by 
Mike. 

With his hand on the knob, however, he turned 
to say, in the gruffest of voices,— 

“I s’pose ye might as well call William, an’ get 
done eatin’ some time to-day.” With this, he 
walked out and closed the door behind him. 

It is to be presumed that William enjoyed a 
warm breakfast, and forgot to some degree his 
wrongs in the various dainties his mother brought 
him. Still, there was considerable stiffness when 
they all met at dinner; and this was increased by 
his father’s remarking that though he was not 
guilty this time, he might have taken the cream 
before, and he meant to keep an eye on him. 

But the course of events was already bringing 
to light the real criminal. The next morning, 
when her work was done up, Mrs. Green took her 


knitting, and sat down on the cool, shady stone 
steps that led out-doors from the cellar. 

William sat down by her, busy with some de- 
vice of his own, and some time passed in silence. 
All at once Mrs. Green, who was drowsily and 
mechanically knitting, was roused by a cautious 
touch from Will. He motioned her, first to be 
silent, then to look, pointing forward with his 
finger. 

What she saw, shall be told in her own words, 
as she recounted the affair to the deacon, the 
“help,” and one or two neighbors who dropped in 
during the afternoon. 

“No,” she said, “I’d never a believed it, ef I 
hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. I was kind of 
noddin’ over my needles, when Will, he grabbed 
me. There he was, a-p’intin’ with all his might; 
an’ so, as my specs were on, I tuk a good look. 

“You see, that crock—the one I kept the Alder- 
ney’s milk in—it stood nigh on to the end of the 
shelf, an’ as I was short of kivers, I jest tuk a 
square piece of board for that one. I declare, I 
dunno how ’twas I never noticed it afore, but 
when I come to look arterwards, I saw there was 
just a bit of a knot-hole in it, ’bout as big round 
as your two fingers. 

“Well, now, ef you’ll believe it, when Will 
p’inted, there was a big gray rat a-snoopin’ up 
along the shelf. He kep’ a-sniffin’ an’ lookin’ 
round, but we wuz still as death; an’ moreover 
the cellar-door kind of slanted between; an’ so he 
snooped along till he got up on that crock. 

“He looked dreadtul knowin’, an’ pottered 
about awhile, to make sure, I s’pose, that nobody 
was a-noticin’; an’ then, all at once, he put his 
tail right down through that knot-hole, an’ wiggled 
it round. Then he jerked it up, an’ ef you'll be- 
lieve me, it was jest A’vered with cream. 

“Well, well,’ thinks I to myself, as I see him 
begin to lick it off,‘ef it don’t beat all!’ Well, 
when he'd got the cream off, down he soused it 
agen; an’ he kep’ a-dippin’ an’ a-lickin’ an’ a- 
dippin’, till William he couldn’t stand it no longer, 
an’ he up an’ giggled all to once. 

“T wish you'd a seen that rat! He was off the 
pan, an’ across the floor, afore you could so much 
as wink. An’ William, he lay back on the steps 
an’ laughed till he was black in the face, and I 
had to pull at him an’ say, ‘Aint you ashamed of 
yourself, William ?? But he only kep’ on a-chok- 
in’ an’ laughin’, till at last I hed to give in; an’ I 
laughed too, it was that comical.” 

In the course of the afternoon, the deacon found 
William at*the barn; and being a good man at 
heart, and not unable to appreciate a joke, he 
walked up to his son, and said,— 

“IT s’pose you wouldn’t a cared ef the rat had 
got your whipping as well as the cream.” 

William’s dignity broke down under this, and 
they laughed together. The deacon was the first 
to recover. 

“What does hurt me, my boy,” said he, “is 
that I didn’t believe you. Now I’m sure it was 
all right, an’ yet I’d like to know what you were 
after that day in the cellar.” 

“Father,” answered Will, earnestly, and with 
emotion, “I never lied to you, indeed—and it was 
almost nothing at all I went for. I might have 
told you as well as not, only you'd said you 
wouldn’t have me fooling around when I ought to 
be at work. I'd got a tree-toad in the corner by 
the drain, and I wanted to see if it would turn 
red, from the bricks, if I kept it there long 
enough.” 

Will was quite crimson by the time he finished 
his explanation, but his father did not seem dis- 
pleased—only thoughtful. 

Some weeks later, the deacon. who in the 
meantime had long interviews with the young 
doctor, announced to Will, that if he was going to 
fool round all his life, he might as well make a 
business of it; ‘therefore, as soon as fitted for it, 
he was to go to a scientific school. 

He has now been several years at such a school, 
and looks forward confidently to the day when he 
shall discover a new species and see it go down to 
posterity, labelled—Greenensis. 

And to support his hopes is the fact that his 
professors speak very highly of a paper on “The 
Brain of the Woodchuck,” which—says the title 
page—is written by Gulielmus Green. 





a 
TWO MORE VICTIMS. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution reports a recent 
instance of a young life sacrificed to the careless 
use of firearms, and another of terrible injury 
from the same cause. 

Dr. Ed. Roach was hurriedly summoned to a 
house in the first ward where he found a small 
five-year-old lad weltering in his blood, and a 
house full of people buried in grief. Briefly the 
doctor was informed that the boy, whose name is 
Willie Johnson, was shot by a small companion 
with an old pistol which the two had found in a 
trunk. 

An examination of the wound showed that the 
bullet had entered the right side of the neck, and 
after severing some of the blood vessels had made 
an exit about five inches to the rear of the point 
of entrance. The wound was bleeding freely, but 
after a short while Dr. Roach succeeded in stop- 
ping the flow of blood and saved the child’s life. 

From a gentleman who came up from Jones- 
boro’, a Constitution representative learned of a 
fatal accident which happened at Anvil Block the 
day before. “It seems,” said that gentleman, 





“from what I can hear, that several young dar- 
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kies were playing about acabin. One of them, Fletch- 
er Hunt by name, gota pistol and began chasing the 
other children around. 

“All of them ran from him except a girl about eight 
years of age, who refused to move. Fletcher pointed 
the pistol at her and pulled the trigger, and a ball went 
crashing through her brains. Death was instant. 

“No one knew that the pistol was loaded. It was an 
old thing that had been in the home for a long time, and 
was considered useless.” 


For the Companion. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


Throwing the tomahawk with accuracy has been 
usually deemed an accomplishment peculiar to the Ind- 
ians, a kind of savage gift inherited by the red man, 
but which a white man neither possesses by inheritance 
nor acquires by practice. 

For a similar reason, throwing the boomerang—caus- 
ing it to describe upward, downward and lateral curves 
in the air and then return to the hand of the thrower— 
has been held to be an inherited faculty among the 
blacks of Australia, no white man having ever yet 
been able to equal them in this respect, even with the 
very boomerangs used by the natives. 

But on the other hand, skill in throwing bowie knives 
—making them at fifteen and twenty yards almost or 
quite as effective as a pistol bullet—was quite common 
among young men in the South twenty years since. 

An instance occurred last year where a gentleman, at 
a fair or tournament in Louisiana, struck a mad dog 
dead with a bowie-knife, which he threw from a car- 
riage, a distance of fifty feet. 

As bowie-knives were invented but little more than a 
half century ago, this skill among Southerners was cer- 
tainly not inherited, but must have been gained from 
practice; and I have little doubt, that were half-a-dozen 
bright boys to practise regularly with boomerangs for 
afew months, they might acquire the true Australian 
skill in casting this singular weapon. : 

As to hurling a hatchet, 1 once knew a boy who could 
well-nigh equal any authentic feat of Indian skill in 
throwing the tomahawk which has ever come to my 
knowledge. I say authentic, since a great many stories 
of Indians tying prisoners to trees and throwing toma- 
hawks within an inch of their heads, ata distance of 
fifteen or twenty paces, are no doubt mere inventions 
of story-tellers. 

Aleck McIndoe, the boy to whom I have referred and 
whom I met at Quebec some years ago, was of Scotch 
descent and had no Indian blood in his veins. His 
grandfather came from Scotland to Canada some ninety 
years ago. 

Aleck’s father, Bela McIndoe, was a hunter and trap- 
per, and brought Aleck up to that occupation. They 
trapped in the great fir and spruce forests to the north 
of Quebec, and in setting and tending their mink, mar- 
ten and lynx traps, always carried hatchets, or very 
light axes, in sheaths in their belts. 

At the time I knew Aleck and witnessed examples of 
his skill, he used a hatchet which weighed two pounds 
and a half, with a rather light, but tough, handle seven- 
teen inches long. 

The hatchet itself had a broad, rounded blade six 
and one-half inches across; and the outer edge, or 
point,—the part which struck when thrown,—was 
ground off rather thin and very sharp to the outer 
point of it. The end opposite the blade was a sharp 
spike. 

At twenty yards (sixty feet) I saw Aleck throw that 
very heavy hatchet at a target six inches in diameter, 
cut on a hard-wood post, and strike the outer limb of 
the blade into it six times in succession! It penetrated 
not less than two inches at each throw. 

At the same distance, he next threw five times and 
nailed the spike end into the target each time, but 
missed the sixth time and said that he was not always 
sure with the spike. 

Afterwards, he threw ata distance of one hundred 
feet and stuck the hatchet (a two pound and a half one 
be it remembered) twice out of three times into a pine 
post about a foot in diameter. 

By questions I sought to learn from him wherein the 
knack lay. He said it was mainly in measuring the 
distance accurately with the eye. He knew just how 
many turns in the air his hatchet would make in fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty yards. But this varied according to 
the force with which it was launched. 

I inquired whether he always had in his mind, at the 
moment of throwing the hatchet, the number of turns 
in the air the hatchet would make, as for example, three 
turns in fifteen yards, etc. 

He said no, but that he depended on “a sense of feel- 
ing right aim,’’ by which I understood him to mean 
that sense of accuracy which archers feel. For, as is 
well known, the best archers never take aim by sight- 
ing along their arrow, but rely on a certain inward 
sense of right direction. 

In reply to my question whether he had practised a 
great deal and kept in practice, he said, “Oh, some- 
times when I’m alone in the woods!”’ 

He told me that he rarely shot a hare,—he and his fa- 
ther used a great many hares for baiting their traps,— 
but nearly always “‘cut them down” with his hatchet, 
and that he sometimes “clipped” partridges in the 
same way. 

Un one occasion, he had shot at a caribou deer and 
wounded it, when the animal—a large buck—turned 
upon him, gritting its teeth with fury, and pursued 
him, rearing and striking at him with its fore feet. 

Aleck dodged from tree to tree for some rods, till he 
could get his hatchet from its sheath, when, watching 
his opportunity, he threw it, cutting an artery below 
the creature’s ear, and the loss of blood disabled the 
animal in a few moments. ; 

But I was most interested in an account of an adven- 
ture which he had had the previous year with a large 
“ranger’’ bear, in which his skill in throwing the hatch- 
et probably saved his life. 

Aleck and his father had been trapping in the winter 
of 1873 in the depths of the woods, not far from the 
“divide” between the streams which flow north into 
Hudson Bay, and those which flow south into the St. 

Lawrence. 

It was sixty miles, or more, to the uppermost of the 
French villages. 

They had a winter camp where they made their head 





Aleck started, one afternoon in March—toward the last 
of their trapping season—to go ta “Bently House,” a 
trading post seventy miles away, with a pack of mar- 
ten skins, weighing forty pounds or more, on his back. 

He did not use snow-shoes, for there had recently been 
a “thaw” which had settled the snow; and as cold 
weather followed, a hard crust had been formed, mak- 
ing excellent walking in the fir woods, entirely free as 
they are from underbrush. 

With the pack on his back it would take over two 
days to walk to the trading post, and Aleck was there- 
fore obliged to be in the woods two nights. After some 
hesitation he decided not to take a gun, which would 
add an unwieldy ten pounds to his already heavy load 
—there being ordinarily no wild animals in the woods 
through which he would pass which he stood in much 
fear of. 

He and his father had, moreover, but a few charges 
of powder left from their winter stock. 

The first night out Aleck camped, after a fashion pe- 
culiar to such woodsmen, in a shelter formed on one 
side by an upturned fir-tree root, and on the other by 
long green fir boughs which he stood up against the 
root. A comparatively close camp was thus made. 
His fire was at the foot of it, and his bed of boughs laid 
on the ground from which he had cleared off the snow. 

Thus protected, he heated on the coals his supper of 
bread and meat, and made tea in a dipper from melted 
snow water; and though the air outside was sharp, he 
lay down feeling very comfortable and soon fell asleep. 

Late in the night he was aroused suddenly from his 
sleep by a big cold nose thrust directly down upon bis 
face! : 

Some creature had pushed its muzzle through the fir 
boughs, over his head, which, in the position in which he 
lay, was close to the side of his shed. 








Though fully awake in a second, Aleck did not 
dare to stir lest the beast should seize him with its 
teeth. The creature sniffed at his face several times, 

then out came its big rough tongue and licked his 

mouth and nose! 

Aleck could not endure that; so, drawing in his 

breath, he gave a loud puff, with all his force, right in 

the creature’s nostrils. 

Ths animal leaped back, astonished; for it may have 

taken our young friend for a dead man. In an instant 
Aleck jumped up and seized his hatchet, but heard his 
unseasonable visitor run off, breaking through the 
snow-crust at every spring. 

From the way it snuffed, he had little doubt that it 
was a bear which the recent warm rain had roused 
from its winter den; and well knowing the famished, 
ravenous condition it was probably in, he sat up watch- 
ing and listening till daylight. He did not sce his mid- 
night visitor while he was getting his breakfast. As 
soon as it was fairly light he started on his journey 
again with his big pack. . 

The forenoon was cloudy, and by nine o’clock it be- 
gan to snow, the flakes scattered and large at first, but 
growing thicker and finer ere long, so that our young 
woodsman was cbliged to get out his little compass in 
order to keep his course; which was in part, however, 
along a line spotted by his father the previous autumn. 

Towards noon he thought that he heard two or three 
times the snow-crust break at a distance behind him, 
and began to surmise that some animal was following 
him, though he had not been able to see if his appre- 
hensions were correct. This was partly on account of 
the storm and partly from the closeness of the tree- 
trunks. 

At length he determined to know what had caused 
the noise, and stepping behind a bush, he waited for 
five minutes, or more, when he caught sight of a large 
bear—which he had no doubt was the one that had 
| roused him so unceremoniously the night before, though 
the creature’s hair was so full of snow that it was difli- 
cult at first to tell what it was. 

The bear was following cautiously on his track, stop- 
ping after every few steps to smell and listen. Aleck 
yelled at him, and then went on, thinking the old 
fellow would become tired from his long walk and 
would give it up of his own accord before night. 

He saw nothing of the bear during the short time he 
estopped to eat his cold lunch, an hour or so later, but 
had not been walking very long after that before he 
heard the crust break again. 

This gave him the first real feeling of uneasiness he 
had experienced in regard to his pursuer. For though 
a bear or panther may at first follow a man very shyly, 
if hunger prompts it to keep on his track for many 
hours, it grows bolder and finally attacks its prey. 
Aleck knew this, and hence felt some apprehension 
when he found the bear had followed him all the after- 
noon. By nightfall he knew it would be likely to at- 
tack him. 





Quarters and stored their skins; and from this camp 


He thought that he better try at once to frighten the 
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creature from his track; so, after passing some thick 
hemlock, he made a long leap sidewise, to the left, be- 
hind a very large spruce trunk, and stood still there, 
concealed. 

In a few minutes the bear came in sight, covered with 
snow and steaming. It was following on Aleck’s tracks 
in the snow, carrying its head down like a hog. On it 
shuffled, till, coming up to the point where Aleck had 
leaped aside and the track seemingly ceased, it stopped 
short, partly raising its nose and casting its eyes covertly 
aheud. 

At this point, and before it had time to glance about, 
Aleck jumped from behind the spruce right at the crea- 
ture, and uttered the loudest and shrillest yell he was 
capable of. He says the bear jumped three feet off the 
snow, and gave a howl that would have matched his 
own. 

Then it whirled and ran; while Aleck, as well as he 
could for laughing, sent yell upon yell after his now as- 
tounded and fleeing attendant. 

A wild animal may often be frightened off by this 
trick; and from the way this bear ran, Aleck hoped he 
had seen the last of him. 

But the rabidly huugry brute probably did not run 
far, for our young trapper with his heavy pack had not 
gone on for more than half an hour longer, when again 
he heard that familiar but ominous crunching of the 
crust behind. 

“TI knowed then,”’ said Aleck, “that I had got to have 
it out with him. For if you try to scare a creature 
that way and he picks up his courage again, you had a 
sight better a-let him alone, for now he’s sort o’ mad 
at himself for having got skeered. I knowed by his | 
following me so long, that the old chap wanted me bad, | 
and that he meant to keep after me till dark. 

“The storm drove so, too, that if I did not nearly 
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perish, I should 
have to make a 
‘winter bunk’ with 
boughs, under the 
snow to sleep in— 


just the thing for | 


that old ‘ranger’ to dig me out of along in the night.” 

Under such circumstances our young trapper deter- 
mined to come to terms with the “ranger,” and settle 
at once the question as to who should eat the other. 
He now wished most fervently that he had taken his 
gun. 

His only weapon was his hatchet. With it he cut a 
heavy green stick, then went on to a favorable place, 
past a low fir clump, when he again leaped aside behind 
a great crotched swamp-maple and glided from that be- 
hind a large fir six or eight paces aside. 

Reaching the fir, he dropped eff his pack, and grasp- 
ing his hatchet firmly in his right, or throwing, hand, 
stood waiting. 

Immediately he saw the “ranger” coming persistently 
on, with its nose in the tracks as before. Aleck knew 
that scaring would be of little use this time. He under- 
stood bears well. 

Just as the creature came to the end of his tracks, 
Aleck began to chirrup with his lips, as to a dog or 
horse, at which the bear pricked up his ears, raised his 
nose from out the snow, and seeing Aleck, fixed his eyes 
steadily on him, growled and stood his ground. 

Stepping partly out from behind the tree, Aleck now 
swung his arms, as if he were pawing the air. Seeing 
which, the bear made a noise half-way betwixt a whine 
and a roar, and rising on his hind feet, imitated the mo- 
tions which Aleck was making, with his fore-paws. 

That was his challenge to a combat; for though not 
yet savage enough to rush on the young hunter, he was 
not afraid of him. 

Observing the beast’s mood, Aleck moved a step 
towards it, still pawing the air, though In doubt whether 
he had better risk throwing his hatchet and thus losing 
hold of it, or use it at close quarters. 

Well knowing what an ugly creature a large bear is, 
hand to hand, he determined to venture all on his skill. 
Yet there was the chance that, thrown never so deftly, 
the bear might knock the flying weapon aside with his 
paw. The distance separating them was thirty-five or 
forty feet only. 

Making several feints, Aleck noted the manner in 
which the creature warded with its paws, then collect- 
ing all his strength and fixing his eye upon the spot on 
the bear’s exposed neck which he most wished to strike, 
he launched the heavy hatchet with a single muscular 
impulse, 

But the beast marked the motion and warded smartly 
—not quite quick and high enough, however. The thin, 
sharp, outer point of the whirling blade cut deep into the 
left side of its neck, just below the under jaw. Aleck 
saw the blood start as the hatchet fell into the snow— 
then he scud, from one tree to another at just his hand- 
somest paces, hearing a loud growl in his rear as the 
bear bounded towards him. 





But finding after he had run twelve or fifteen rods 
that the animal was not getting very close, he turned 
and discovered that it was standing still at some dis- 
tance, among the firs, swaying its head to and fro. 

After awhile, he ventured to go round in its rear and 
pick up his hatchet, when he saw that the animal was 
bleeding freely. It lay very quictly down in the course 
of ten or fifteen minutes, and was soon helpless. 

An hour later, Aleck had a bough shed to shelter him 
from the storm, and was burning down a fine bed of 
glowing coals, to broil a bear-steak over—making quite 
a show of comfort, even there alone in the wintry for- 
est. 

———_—_$_<@>—____- 
For the Companion. 


MY PET ORANG-OUTANG. 
By Wm. T. Hornaday. 

We often see very odd-looking babies which—though 
the darlings of their mothers—seem wonderful little 
specimens of ugliness. But never in all this wide world 
of various races could a human child compare in 
quaintness, capacity for active mischief, and unmitigat- 
ed homeliness, with the little orang-outang baby which 
my Dyak hunters one day captured for me in the jun- 
gles of a Bornean forest. 

I had four live orangs in my possession at different 
times during my stay in Borneo. Two were exceed- 
ingly vicious and tiger-like. The third was a dull, ugly 
and uninteresting little animal, but the fourth was a 
perpetual wonder to all persons who saw him. 

The Dyaks, who brought him to me, had killed his 
mother, but had caught him alive and unhurt. They 
brought him in from the jungle bound hand and foot, 
whining dolefully, and rolling up his big brown eyes at 
me in mute appeal for release. 

Finding that he had no thought of trying his teeth 
upon any of us, I cut his bonds, and without further 
ceremony he crept into the straw I had provided for 
him and curled himself up. 

Although my baby orang was as far from being beau- 
tiful as any healthy child could be, his homeliness was 
interesting; it seemed to conform toa general plan of 
ugliness, so that its unity was complete. 

Because of his shiny, bald head; his solemn, wrin- 
kled and melancholy visage, his expression of profound 
gravity and senatorial wisdom, we called him ‘the Old 
Man.” He looked as if the cares of a nation rested 
upon bis shoulders. 

At times, however, when bent upon some sly mis- 
chief, his big brown eyes would light up with sudden 
interest, and he would seem anxious to speak. 

A thin growth of brick-red hair grew straight up the 
back of his head and over the crown, making a perfect 
halo around his bald pate, reminding one rather forci- 
bly of certain pictures by the old masters. 

In height from head to heel he was twenty-two inch- 
e8; extent of outstretched arms, thirty-seven inches, 
and weight, fifteen pounds. As nearly as [ could esti- 
mate he was about four months old when captured. 

His body was short and thick, and like all orangs 
his arms were so long that by stooping forward a trifle 
his hands reached to the ground. No orang-outang 
can for a moment stand erect without the aid of its 
hands; and in walking the Old Man always went on all 
fours, in a half-stooping posture, placing his knuckles 
upon the ground instead of his palms, 

His hands were quite human-like in shape, and his 
feet were also like hands in their form and grasping 
powers. It was a novel sight to see him take a banana 

in his foot, and hold it there while eating it when his 
hands were otherwise employed. 

His breast was quite bare, but the remainder of his 
body and limbs were covered with a thin growth of 
straight red hair. His skin was of a chocolate-brown 
color, and by reason of his daily bath was always clean 
and sweet. 

When the Old Man first came into my possession he 
was rather shy and suspicious; but by gentle treat- 
ment and patient feeding, I soon won his confidence 
and respect. At first he would not allow me to hold 
him in my arms unless I would let him clirfy to a post 
with one hand or foot. The action plainly said,— 

“T like you very well, but I’m not sure you won’t 
play a joke on me and let me fall.” 

At last, however, I hit upon a plan which conquered 
his suspicion. I made him climb up to my shoulder 
for the bananas, of which he was particularly fond, and 
in a very short time a banana held at arm’s reach above 
my head would start him climbing up my body until 
the tempting bait was reached. 

He soon became so fond of being in my arms that 
when I grew tired of holding him he would grasp the 
folds of my coat and hold himself—quite an improve- 
ment upon the puny helplessness of human infants. 

Next to eating seven bananas at once, his greatest de- 
light was in'sitting lazily in my lap while I sat reading, 
writing or eating. He evinced a genuine native curios- 
ity in watching my performances at table with knife, 
fork and spoon, and it was by taking advantage of this 
that I finally taught him to eat cooked food. 

For along time he would eat nothing but bananas 
and sugar-cane, and I was at my wits’ end to find outa 
way to make him eat boiled rice. One day, however, 
he was sitting in my lap while I was at dinner, and I 
noticed that his eyes followed the journeys of my spoon 
with unusual interest. 

The longer he looked the more his interest increased, 
and seeing this I began to pass each spoonful of rice 
close to his mouth on its way to mine. He socn began 
to open his mouth every time he saw the spoon com- 
ing, but only to be disappointed by seeing it travel on 
to his next neighbor. 

From being simply willing at last to eat boiled rice 
he became very anxious when it was denied him, and a 
little more tantalizing set him to struggling violently 
for the food he had previously despised. 

Finally, when the rice was given him he ate it with 
the greatest satisfaction, and thereafter it became his 
daily food, with the addition of condensed milk. 

He also learned to eat with relish all kinds of cooked 
meat, vegetables, bread and canned fruits, and to drink 
tea, coffee, milk and chocolate, in all of which he 
evinced the tastes of a human being—except that he 
would not touch spirits, beer or wine. 

My baby soon grew fat and mischievous, and was 
always ready for a lark. Many an absurd childish 
game we played upon the floor in highly undignified 
fashion. Often the Old Man would entertain me for an 
hour at a time, by making most inexpressibly comical 
wry faces; performing on a slack rope and going 
through wonderful feats of bodily contortion, 
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THE _ YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





His “specialty,” however, was making wry 
faces, for which his expansive mouth and wide, 
elastic lips seemed to have been specially designed. 

For over four months the Old Man was my 

companion, and I never 
wearied of his company. 





In travelling from one Dyak village to another, 
sometimes by boat and sometimes through the 
forest on foot, we always took him with us. In 
our marches through the swampy jungle, wading 
through mud and water half knee-deep, or in 
climbing steep mountain-sides, he required no at- 
teution beyond being allowed to cling tightly to 
the folds of my flannel shirt, with his legs and 
arms partly clasping my body. 

Occasionally he would snatch at a passing leaf 
or twig in true childish fashion, and he always 
watched the scenery with great interest. 

It was a droll sight to see one of my 
plodding along through the forest, with the little 
red-haired and brown-skinned orang - outang 
clinging to his body like a parasite. 

In travelling through the tree-tops all young 
apes and monkeys cling to their mothers’ bodies, 
holding on by the hair; and so it came quite nat- 
ural to my little protégé to cling to one of us in 
like fashion. 

Naturally enough, the little fellow was always 
anxious to sleep with me, and whenever I permit- 
ted him to do so, his happiness was complete. His 
fuvorite position was to lie sprawling upon my 
chest, clasping my body with his outstretched 
arms and legs, with his face against my neck. 


servants 


Being as clean as any human being, and with- 
out any ogor of liquor or tobacco on his breath, 
he made a very agreeable bed-fellow until he took 
to snoring and sneezing so much as to seriously 
disturb my slumbers, and it became necessary 
for him to sleep by himself. 

He exhibited fully as much intelligence as any 
child I ever saw less than twelve months old, and 
displayed all the human emotions of affection, dis- 
like, fear, anger, cunning, playfulness and even 
ennui. 

He was usually very patient, but when teased 
beyond endurance, he would first whine pitifully, 
but if the annoyance continued, he would throw 
himself flat upon the floor, kick violently and 
scream like any spoiled child. 

What he wanted and could not obtain by coax- 
ing he would scream for, and discipline only 
caused him to scream still louder. He was afraid 
of strangers as a rule, but decidedly attached to me 
and my Chinese servant. When alarmed by a 
large dog, violent thunder, or any other. cause, he 
would hurry to me and climb with all possible 
haste into the shelter of my arms. 

He had one habit which revealed a hereditary 
instinct. Whenever a storm came up, the sky 
darkened and the rain began to patter on the roof, 
the Old Man would at once seat himself in his 
nest, and begin to pile handfuls of loose straw or 
clothing upon his head as fast as possible. 

It was amusing to see him do this when under 
shelter; but it revealed the interesting fact that it 
comes natural to an-orang to pile green boughs 
upon his head and shoulders, to protect himself 
from the disagreeable dashing of the rain-drops 
during a shower. From this habit has probably 
arisen the wonderful stories of “house-building” 
by the orang-outang. 

When we left the jungles of Borneo and went to 
Singapore, the Old Man sat for his photograph, 
and the accompanying portrait is a faithful like- 
ness of him as he then appeared at eight months 
old. 

In action he was human-like to a startling de- 
gree. All that he lacked was speech ; and at times 
he seemed almost ready to overcome even that 
drawback. 
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As I was about to come home from the East In- 
dies during the winter, I determined to spare my 
jungle cherub the miseries of a cold voyage across 
the Pacific, and perhaps a frosty death. I sent 
him as a present to a brother-naturalist in South- 
ern India, who made a journey of nearly four 


Peun Secretary, in which his tact and Splematie 
skill are of great use to his country. 

One of the leading Cabinet Ministers is Joseph 
Chamberlain, who began public life as a Radical 
Mayor of Birmingham, and is now known as the 
most Radical of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues. He 
is a young man, not far from forty—perhaps the 
youngest member of the Cabinet. But his great 
strength and vigor of character, his bold debating 
powers, and his advanced views have very quickly 
made him a conspicuous figure in British politics. 

Mr. Chamberlain is noted for having intro- 
| duced the American “caucus” system into Eng- 

land, and to have been one of the most effective 
organizers of his party in the last elections. He 
is said to be at heart a Republican; and it seems 
certain that he is destined, if he lives, to play a 
very powerful part in the public affairs of Eng- 
land. 
| The Marquis of Hartington, who holds the 
office of Secretary for India, was for a while the 
chosen leader of the Liberal party, and is likely to 
succeed Mr. Gladstone as Premier, when that 
great statesman withdraws from the scene of his 
triumphs. Lord Hartington is the eldest son and 
heir of the Duke of Devonshire. He is about 
fifty years of age, and has long been prominent as 
a debater and Cabinet officer. 








It is said that, when he was a young man, he was 
very dissipated; and that his father, the Duke, | 
| persuaded him to go into politics in order to re- | 
form him. Ever since then Lord Hartington has | 
been a most industrious and laborious politician, | 
and has risen, by sheer good sense, good judg- 
ment and hard work, to the high position which 
he now holds in the ranks of his party. 


—@>— —__ -——_ _ 
For the Companion. 
** EXCELSIOR.” 
IN MEMORY OF H. W. L. 


We could not hear the voice he, listening, heard, 
For this world’s din so clamored in our ears— 
Too busy were we with earth’s smiles and tears: 

He, more at leisure, with the voice conferred, 

And at its call his flagging pulses stirred. 
= ns !” he had cried, in long & gone years— 
Now, as a spell to silence mortal fea 

He caught from heavenly heights that echoing word, 


He went up higher—he who had climbed well— 
And the clouds gathered on the ——ae height, 
And shut the awful glory from our Sy] 
On which he entered: and on us Sos ell 
| The sorrow of his taking off, the spell 
! Of that old word that calls from night to light. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
—__ —+or—__——_—_— 
POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 

Very much of a breeze ruffled the surface of 
political circles during the early summer, caused 
by a wholesale assessment upon the office-holders 
under the national Government. The assessment 
was made by what is known as the Republican 
Congressional Committee. 

A Circular was sent to all persons whose names 
appear on the rolls as being in the employment 
of the Government,—except those whose salaries 
are very small,—asking for contributions for po- 
litical purposes. The amount which the Commit- 
tee thought the office-holder should pay was spec- 
ified in each case. 

It is evident that the tone of the public mind is 
much improved, from the fact that this Circular 
was almost universally condemned; the only ex- 
ceptions being the men who practise or believe in 
the “machine.” ‘There were some special reasons 
why this particular assessment was improper, in 
addition to the general objection to the custom. 

The only national elections to take place this 
year are for members of Congress. The office- 
holders of the country are not in danger of being 
turned out of their places, even should the next 
House of Representatives contain a Democratic 
majority. Consequently there is no ground for 
an appeal to the self-interest of office-holders to 
secure a Republican House. 

Moreover, if there is any danger that the Dem- 
ocrats will carry the elections, the blame does not 
rest upon Government clerks, but upon Congress, 
which has had the opportunity to recommend it- 
self to the country by its acts. It is therefore un- 
fair to compel the office-holders to repair any de- 
ficiencies in Republican popularity with their 
money. 

Again, while the men who assess the clerks are 
those who are to receive, spend and profit by it, 
their Committee has no authority. There isa Re- 
publican National Committee, appointed by the 
during our Civil War, in which he very ably dis- | National Convention. The Congressional Com- 
cussed the international relations between the two | mittee appoints itself, represents itself, and has no 
countries. *other rights and privileges than those which it has 

He afterward entered Parliament, and soon rose | assumed to itself,—such as any political club 
to the post of Solicitor-General in Mr. Gladstone’s | might usurp if it were strong enough. 
first ministry. He proved a very eloquent and| But these are minor reasons, and of much less 
caustic orator and debater in the House; and | consequence than those which apply to assess- 
when Mr. Gladstone returned to power in 1880, | ments generally. Government clerks earn what 
Sir William was too important a man to be passed | they receive, or if they do not, their pay should be 
over. reduced. They should not be under obligations to 

Although very talented, he is proud and arro- | any person or body of men for their places, if they 
gant in manner, and for this reason is less per- | do their duty. 
sonally popular than some of his colleagues. He| Now, while there is no threat contained or im- 
is spoken of as likely to be Prime Minister at | plied in the circular of assessment, most office- 
some future day. He married a daughter of the | holders understand perfectly well that if they do 
American historian Motley. not respond to it favorably, they are in danger of 

Earl Granville, who is the Government “leader” | losing their places. Thus they find themselves as 
in the House of Lords, is a statesman who has | a class taxed to maintain the party in power. 
been in public life for more than thirty years. Of] The idea of the assessment includes the idea 
every Liberal Cabinet during that period he has | that offices are spoils. The clerks owe their offices 
been a member. He is now about sixty-four | to Republicans; they will lose them if the Demo- 
years of age. He is a nobleman of very suave | crats come into power, and hence they must pay 
and polished manners; a fine speaker, moderate | something to avert such a result. The Committee 
and courteous in all he says, yet with the courage | plays not only upon this fear that all Republican 
of his convictions. He now occupies the post of | officers will be turned out if the Administration is 


hundred miles to meet him at Nadras, and re- 
ceived him with open arms. 





EMPTY. 
The sun of Fame, ’twill gild oe meme, 
But the heart ne’er feels its 
And fashion’s smiles that r teh ones claim 
Are like beams of a wintry 
SARAH J. HALE. 


+o 
ENGLISH CABINET MINISTERS. 


There is one striking difference between the two 
great English parties. The Tory, or Conservative 
party, is a solid, compact, political mass, held to- 
gether by an agreement in principles and policy, 
and following its leaders as implicitly as if it was 
anarmy. The Liberal party, on the other hand, 
| is rather an alliance and union of several factions, 
than a solid organization. The Liberals, while 
they agree to support a certain line of policy in 
common, ciffer very much in the phases of their 
political beliefs. 

So it is that the present Liberal Cabinet, of 
which Mr. Gladstone is the chief, is composed of 
two distinct wings. On the one hand there is the 
moderate, or Whig wing, of which Earl Gran- 
ville, the Marquis of Hartington and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt are the chief figures. On the 
other, there is the advanced, or Radical wing, of 
which John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are the 
leaders. 

These prominent men of the two wings are, to 
some extent, overshadowed, as well as reconciled, 
by the great intellectual qualities of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Gladstone is so towering and bril- 
liant a genius that the eves of the world are cen- 
tred on him, and the lesser lights of the Cabinet 
burn but obscurely. 

Yet this Cabinet is one of unusual ability. All 
the men who have just been mentioned are men of 
large mental and political capacity. Of them, 
the two most conspicuous are John Bright and 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 

John Bright is too well known in America to 
need description. Sir William Harcourt, who oc- 
cupies the post of Home Secretary, is about fifty- 
five years of age, and has passed through a suc- 
cessful career as a lawyer. He made a national 
reputation as the writer of some letters to the 
London Times, which he signed ‘“Historicus,” 

















changed, but also upon the individual fear of each 
clerk. If you do not pay, you will be turned out 
and your place will be filled by a Republican who 
will pay. 

This is demoralizing. The argument by those 
who sustain the principle is that somebody must 
pay the necessary expenses of the campaign, and 
that the Republican office-holders are “invited” to 
do so because their political opinions are generally 
known. But the request for a specified sum, and 
past experience, show that the Circular is more 
than a request. Itisademand. It is addressed 
to men whose salaries are not large. It consti- 
tutes a tax upon income as large as is levied by 
the authority of any State in the Union. 

The very strong opposition which has been 
made, not by the clerks, who know very well that 
it will be perilous for them to refuse; but in their 
behalf, by some of the most influential papers of 
the country, is a hopeful sign. It is too soon to 
hope for a reform, but the reform will surely 
come. The Democrats are equally at fault with 
the Republicans in this matter of “spoils.” 

No practical suggestion has been made for over- 
coming the evil of political assessments. To sug- 
gest more law on the subject is idle. Law cannot 
enforce itself, and adroit men can evade it. 

The true remedy lies with the office-holders 
themselves. When they pluck up courage to 
pledge themselves to submit to no tax of this 
sort, and to abide by their pledges, the evil will 
be conquered. 


en 
HIS HARVEST. 

It was'a strange scene. <A passionate, high-tempered 
boy had spoken, in heat of temper, words it was pain- 
ful to hear; unfeeling, insolent, angry words. They 
were said to his father; aman who in earlier days would 
have responded with a blow. His hair was white now, 
and his blood had cooled somewhat. He looked at his 
son sadly. 

“J had rather have given a thousand dollars than to 
see you give way to your temper like this. You are 
ruining your own life, and spoiling your chances for 
happiness.” 

“You are one to say that!’ the boy cried, passion- 
ately, all his life-long fear of his father swept away by 
his anger. “You! If you haven’t got madder than 
anybody else, I don’t know what mad ia! I never saw 
the time when I wasn’t afraid of you.” 

And then the boy stopped, suddenly realizing how 
afraid he was, and half-expecting some punishment im- 
mediate and condign. He was not prepared for his fa- 
ther’s reply. 

“T am the very one to say it,’’ the old man answered. 
“Tf I had not suffered so much from my own temper, I 
should not be so anxious to spa... you similar pain. Do 
you think I like to know that my own son has always 
been afraid of me; that I am dreaded and not welcome 
in my home; that my old age will be ernbittered because 
I have been an unlovely though not an unloving man? 

“T have had my punishment all my life; and it’s not 
the least heavy stroke of it when you can say what you 
have said this morning; and I know, in my own soul, 
it is the truth. 

“Tf I had been gentle, and patient, and self-controlled, 
I should have been happy and beloved, instead of un- 
happy and avoided. Do you think I want you to sow 
what I have sown, and reap as I have reaped ?”’ 

Things could never be the same between that father 
and son as if all their life together had bee none of 
kindness and justice and self-restraint on the father’s 
side, and loving obedience on the son’s; but that mu- 
tual acknowledgment of the truth brought them more 
nearly together than they had ever been brought be- 
fore. 

ITS HARDSHIPS. 


One of the surest evidences that the bitterness which 
our late Civil War engendered is dying out, is the fact 
that Southern men and women are beginning to recall, 
as not unpl t remini es, the straits and comical 
expedients to which they were then driven. 

The wife of a Southern general wrote lately an amus- 
ing account of the devices of the Virginian ladies to 
clothe themselves. Homespun flannel was dyed gray 
with ivy, purple with maple bark, and green with 
peach bark. Ball dresses were made of mosquito net- 
ting and brocade curtains. 

At a time when a pair of boots cost four hundred dol- 
lars and a lawn dress two hundred dollars, they grew 
skilful in making neat gaiters out of bits of cloth and 
canvas, and in weaving picturesque hats for themselves, 
their husbands and brothers out of corn shucks. Chick- 
en and geese feathers were made, too, into delicate arti- 
ficial flowers. That war must be a bloodier and busier 
one than has ever yet been fought, during which the 
girls will not have time to set off their beauty and the 
young men to find it out! 

A pleasant story is that of two beautiful young girls, 
who, with their mother and a faithful old “‘“maumer,”’ 
were left alone on a plantation in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

The alarm was given one evening that “the Yankees 
were coming, and that four were to be quartered on 
them.” Picturing a horde of thieves, the girls, in ab- 
ject terror, put their jewelry, best dresses and every 
piece of silver in the house into a trunk, which they 
buried in the barn-yard. 

The table was spread with cracked ware and iron 
forks, and they appeared in chintz gowns, when, to 
their intense mortification, the hated guests on entering 
proved to be gay New Yorkers, with whom they had 
danced at Saratoga the year before. 

The girls were ready to cry with chagrin, and when 
the supper was over resolved to make a brilliant dis- 
play for breakfast. By dawn they went out, dug up 
the trunk and were dragging it to the house, when a 
“Pray-allow-me” startled them, and two of the officers 
courteously took it from them and carried it in. 

On the way the bottom came out, and spoons, forks, 
goblets and watches fell in a heap to the ground, while 
the soldiers and ladies stared at each other over it. 

“You thought we would steal your spoons!”’ Lieut. 
C—— broke forth, in a rage. 

But the next moment the absurdity of the affair over- 
came them, and the whole party burst into a peal of 
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laughter, and gathering up the “booty,” they carried it 


in together. ‘‘We did not steal their spoons, but I 
came back afterwards and stole one of them,” said 
Lieut. C—-, slyly, in telling the story. 


a 
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DISAPPOINTED. 


A majority of clergymen in Tennessee, like clergymen 
elsewhere, are poor. One of them writing us from 
that State says he belongs to the majority. But though 
poor, his appetite for books is strong, and some months 
ago he wanted a Cyclopedia, but could not see how 
he could buy one. 

One day his wife said to him, ‘‘Why don’t you sub- 
scribe for a Cyclopedia, and have the publishers de- 
liver you one volume a month? In this way you can 
pay for it out of the marriage fees that you will receive, 
and which you have heretofore given me. I will gladly 
forego my interest in the fees fora few months, because 
you really need the Cyclopedia in your study.” 

So taking advantage of my wife’s generosity, says the 
clergyman, I subscribed for the work. In less than a 
week after the conversation, a man rode up to my gate, 
and as the custom is in the South, shouted,— 

“Hello! the house!’’ 

Going to the door I saw, seated on a mule, a middle- 
aged man, dressed in Kentucky jeans, and with long, 
uncombed hair and beard. I saw at once that he wasa 
mountaineer, and wondered what he wanted. 

“Be you the parson what lives here?’ said he. 

“Yes, sir, I am a minister. Won’t you alight and 
come into the house?” 

“No, I haven’t time. Here’s a marriage-license. I 
want you to look at it and see if it is all right,’ and he 
handed me a large unsealed envelope. 

“You sce, parson,” he continued, ‘“there’s a young 
couple who’ve come to town with me, and they want to 
get married. They aint much accustomed to the ways 
of you city folks, so I told them I’d come up and speak 
to you.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir! I shall be pleased to be of ser- 
vice to them. Tell them to come at once to my house.” 

“All right, sir. We'll be here in an hour,” and he 
rode away. 

Entering the house I began to pull out the license, and 
my wife exclaimed, ‘‘There, I told you that your wed- 
ding-fees would help you pay for the Cyclopedia. It 
isn’t a week since you subscribed, and here is a wed- 
ding already !”’ 

In an hour’s time I saw three persons galloping at 
full speed towards my house. They reined up at the 
gate. They looked exceedingly rural, and made no 
movement to dismount, so 1 asked them to alight and 
come in. 

“No, parson,”’ said their conductor, “we're in a hurry, 
and if you’ve no objections, the young folks will be mar- 
ried on horseback.” 

The idea struck me as romantic, and motioning to 
my wife, who was standing in the door, to come to the 
gate as a witness, I said, ‘‘Very well, bring your horses 
close together, so that you can join hands at the proper 
time.” 

Instantly the bride grasped her bridle-rein in her 
right hand, and with a quick sudden jerk, brought her 
horse close beside her groom’s. 

I read impressively the marriage service, and pro- 
nounced them man and wife. Then turning to my wife 
I took from her the license, intending to hand it to the 
groom, bat on turning around again, found bride and 
groom cantering away. 

“Well, parson,” said their conductor, ‘‘you did that 
job up powerful slick. What’s your price?” 

I answered that I never fixed a price, but always took 
what was given me. 

“That's right! I told the young folks you’d be lib- 
eral, and to tell you the truth, parson, we haint got 
nary a cent with us,—it took the last fifty cents we had 
to pay for the license, but I expect to sell this mule be- 
fore I go home, and if I do, I'll come back and pay 
you.” 

Whether the mountaineer sold his mule I do not 
know. If he did sell the animal, I never saw any of the 
money he received. But there stood my wife, half 
laughing, half crying, in her disappointment at this 
first failure in her plan of subscribing for a Cyclopedia 
and paying for it by marriage-fees. 





————— 
PUT HIM OUT. 

The Indian’s habits of life lead him to be extremely 
vigilant, so that scarcely the slightest thing can take 
place that he does not notice,—his keen, penetrating 
eye noting every change and motion. In common 
with the wild beast of the forest, he is watchful and 
cautious, otherwise he could never become the success- 
ful hunter he is. The stolid indifference with which 
Indians view some of the wonders of civilization is 
really curious to witness. 

Strange as it may seem to those whose knowledge of 
Indian character is derived from Cooper's novels, onc 
of the red man’s strongest traits is curiosity. He craves 
to know all that is going on about him, and is even as 
anxious as an old gossip to learn the camp tattle. 

He may not exhibit surprise when shown a locomo- 
tive, because he does not understand its mechanism. 
In the presence of strangers Indian etiqpette holds it 
to be bad manners to show surprise at anything he may 
see, though perhaps some of this apparent indifference 
may arise from lack of comprehension. 

But when among his own people and he sees some 
act which he understands is done in a remarkable way, 
he expresses with energy his amazement. 

Col. Dodge, who has had a long and familiar acquain- 
tance with Indians, tells several anecdotes which exhib- 
it the red man as both curious and surprised. 

“T have seen,”’ he writes, ‘several hundred Indians— 
men, women and children—eager and excited, follow- 
ing from one telegraph pole to another a repairer whose 
legs were encased in climbing-boots. When he walked 
easily, foot over foot, up the pole, their surprise and 
delight found vent in the most vociferous expressions 
of applause and admiration.” 

Sometimes the Indian’s surprise takes to itself a form 
of expression which, while serious to the savage, is 
most laughable to the white man. 

An officer of the army, having lost a leg, had had it 
replaced by one of light, hollow wood, with open slits. 
One day, while visiting the lodge of a Sioux chief, the 
officer amused himself with running a knitting-needle 
through his wooden leg. 

In a moment the attention of the inmates was at- 





tracted. The chief, by signs, asked to see the leg. 
Stripping up his trousers he showed the artificial leg, 
but concealed its connection with the thigh. 

The chief looked at it, felt of it, and then asked if 
the other leg was like it. 

“Yes,” said the officer, not resisting the temptation 
to tell a lie in order to mystify the Indian. 
That terminated bis visit. For the chief, quickly ris- 
ing, took him by the shoulders and thrust him out of 
the lodge, saying, ‘‘bad medicine!” 
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KICKING FROLICS, 
Our grandparents were hard workers. With them, 
neither the farm nor the house knew aught of labor- 
saving machines. It was rough work for the men out- 
of-doors, and it was hard work for the women in- 
doors. Families thought to better themselves by mov- 
ing out West. It was jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire. Indians put a rifle on the farmer’s shoul- 
der, and necessity forced his faithful wife to seek out 
many inventions. 
She clothed her children in tow frocks, and dressed 
herself and husband in linsey-woolsey, if she could get 
wool to mix with the flax. As her sheep increased, 
she made their wool into flannels. But there were no 
fulling-mills, and so her woman’s wit invented ‘‘kick- 
ing frolics’’ for fulling her flannels. 
She invited all the men in the neighborhood to visit 
her cabin on a certain evening. They came to find a 
mass of woollen web, saturated with soap and water, 
in the centre of the washed cabin-floor. Seating them- 
selves about the soapy mass, with naked feet and rolled- 
up trousers, they began kicking it vigorously. 
The desire to kick the hardest kept the living fulling- 
mill at its best work, while laughing women poured 
soap and water on the woollen mass. The spirit of fun 
and frolic prevailed, and many feet made light work. 
At last, when the flannel had been thoroughly fulled, 
and the men and women saturated with soap and water, 
a homely supper was served, and the ‘‘kicking frolic’ 
closed up. 
———_+@>—____——_ 
HIS ANSWERS. 

Learning simply by rote, and memorizing sounds 
and names, has its defects and disadvantages, as most 
teachers can testify. Some of its defects are well illus- 
trated in the Pennsylvania School Journal, in answers 
given by scholars. A pupil was noticed examining his 
map very carefully. 

His teacher asked him what he was searching for. 
He said, ‘‘For jeopardy.” 

‘*But jeopardy is not a place.” 

“Yes it is,’ said the pupil, ‘‘for I read in the papers 
this morning that a captain of an ocean steamer had 
telegraphed from the East that his vessel was in jeop- 
ardy.” 

Probably the most amusing illustration of this way 
of teaching and studying was the answer given to the 
question found in our geographies a few years ago: 
“For what is the geology of Kentucky remarkable>” 

The answer was, ‘From large bones and teeth found 
in this region of the country, it is supposed that the 
country was formerly inhabited by mastodons.”’ 

On an examination the pupil gave the answer in full, 
with a loud voice, correctly, with the exception of the 
last word, which, poor soul! he pronounced ‘Metho- 
dists!’’ 

Such answers as these will continue to come from 
pupils so loug as they are required to learn words with- 
out ideas. 

—+@>- 
WAS HE A FOOL? 

In 1851, the French Government sent out an expedi- 
tion to explore the ruins of Babylon. M. Oppert, the 
distinguished scholar, who was a member of the expe- 
dition, discqyered the location of the famous “Hanging 
Gardens,”’ and established the site at Borsippa, a sub- 
urb of Babylon, of the place where the people of Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s time said that the Tower of Babel was 
known to have been built. M. Oppert firmly believes 
that the Tower of Babel once existed, and maintains 
the exactitude of the dates for the historical periods in 
the Bible. In speaking of his connection with the ex- 
pedition, M. Oppert told an anecdote which illustrates 
official morality nnder the Empire: 

“I came back alone,” said M. Oppert, ‘‘from Bagdad 
to Paris, as Ulysses said, happy to be escaped from 
death, but having lost my dear companions. One of 
them had been compelled early in our work to retire on 
account of his illness, and the insanity of the other 
rendered him unfit for duty. 

**When I reached Paris I made up my final account 
of expenses and sent it in to the Minister of State. For 
the closing five months I charged 1820 francs, and as 
there was a little money left in my possession, I re- 
turned it with my account. I learned afterwards a cu- 
rious detail, and that was that Fould said, ‘He sent 
some money back? he’s a fool!’ ” 
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HER “YEA.” 

There is an old story which tells how one man stood 
out against his fellow-jurymen, and defended himself 
by saying that he had never seen “eleven such obsti- 
nate men.” ‘The man may have been one of those dis- 
agreeable persons who delight in being pugnacious and 
contradictory. On the other hand, he may have been 
one of the heroes who believe that ‘‘one man and God 
make a majority.”” Mr. Emerson, according to an 
English writer, once honored a woman of this class: 

When Mr. Emerson was last in this country, I asked 
him who were his chief friends in America. He re- 
plied, “I find many among the Quakers. I know one 
simple old lady in particular whom I especially honor. 
She said to me, ‘I cannot think what you find in me 
which is worth notice.’ Ah!” continued Mr. Emer- 
son to me, “if she had said yea and the whole world 
had thundered in her ear nay, she would still have said 
yea.”? That was why he honored her. 





NEVER HEARD OF HIM. 

M. Thiers’ interview with his old peasant school- 
mate was not more flattering than O. W. Holmes’s at- 
tempted renewal of acquaintance with the Haverhill 
stove-dealer. All the Year Round says that M. Thiers 
one day entered a cottage near Cauterets, occupied by 
an old man named Pérélas, and inquired if he was not 
at the school of the Trois Fréres with Thiers. 


“Thiers! Thiers!” echoed the cake-seller; ‘yes, I 
remember him; a very mischievous boy.” 

“Well,” said the great little man, “‘I am he.” 

The statesman’s old schoolmate, not at all disturbed, 
asked what he was doing. 

““Well,”’ said the president, “I’m doing nothing just 
now, but for a long time I was minister.” 

What sort of a minister the village Nestor supposed 
he had been, was shown by his replying,— 

“Ah, you were a Protestant, weren’t you?” 

M. Thiers gave itup. Evidently his old schoolmate 
had not read the papers. 
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is beneficial in inebriety and in many diseases where the 
nervous system is unstrung. (Com, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Thoroughly taught by MAIL. Terms low; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For full particulars enclose 3c. stamp. 
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Should have such a knowledge of the requirements of 
business as may be obtained in the 

ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
” Rochester, N. Y. 


There is no other Commercial School in the country 
that is held in so high esteem by the better class of busi- 
ness men, that is patronized by so mature and cultivated 
a class of papils, or that has so large a number of gradu- 
ates in lucrative and honorable positions, 

CATALOGUE FREE, L. L. WILLIAMS, PREs. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music. 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 


EMBRACING 
School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory and 
Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Organs. 





School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 


Normal Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Culture, and Fine Arts, 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 


Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 
Fall Term commences Sept. 14, 1882. 


THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the largest 
Conservatory Building in the world. Here fine rooms 
and good board are furnished at moderate prices in the 
heart of Boston, confessedly the musical and artistic 
centre of America, Apply immediately to secure rooms 
for Fall Term. Send stamp for calendar to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. HAMMOND writes: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir: Seeing the auto- 
graphs you are printing of 
those who have used your 
Compendium, I have inclosed 
mine. Have had your Com- 
pendium ever since the first 
edition was issued, and my 
improvement is altogether 
due to it. 

Yours respectfully, 
GEO, E. HAMMOND, 
Asst. P. M., Middlebury, Vt. 


From Mr. BOSWORTH: 
Prof. GASKELL. 

Sir: Your Compendium has 
been my constant companion 
for a long time; I have prac- 
tised from ita good deal, and 
with much benefit as well as 
enjoyment. I think it is the 
most useful system published, 
because any one can learn 





readily from it without a 
teacher. E. C. BOSWORTH, 
North Grantham, N. H. 
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HAY FEVER, AUTUMNAL OATARRH, 
ASTHMA, ETC., USE 


DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW REMEDY, 


Read what Mr. Beecher says of it: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
Dr. M. M. Townsend, Frostburg, Md.: 

— Dear Sir: In spite of all reports to the contrary, 
your Hay Fever Cure has worked admirably in my own 
case, and in three others which have conie under my 
observation. i 

In my own case the attack was entirely prevented for 
ten days after the usual time of its coming; it was so 
light during the next two weeks that it did not materi- 
ally interfere with eating, sleeping, reading, writing or 
comfort, and made my stay at ‘Same very pleasant. 
There was no asthma whatever at the close, and I have 
resumed my public services in Plymouth Church two 
weeks in advance of the usual time. 

My sister, Mrs. Perkins, who has been an annual suf- 
ferer for more than forty years, has been absolutely free 
from any attack whatever, as I should have been, doubt- 
less, if [had kept the house and screened myself from 
heat and dust. A sister of my son’s wife has about my 
experience, viz.: a long-deferred attack, slight incon- 
venience, and entire exemption from asthma, though 
usually a great sufferer, 

You can say for me, that I am indebted to you fora 
great emancipation. I do not say to any that your 
remedy is a certain cure in all cases: but ‘in my judg- 
ment the probabilities of benefit are such that I ‘should 
recommend all hay fever sufferers to make a thorough 
trial of it. Even if it failed in ten cases, I believe that it 
will be sure in ninety ina hundred. Can more than this 
be said tor quinine and opium, in cases where they are 
regarded as specitics? 

You are at liberty to make such use of this letter as 
may secure the relief of all hay fever patients. 

4 ECHER. 


Sept. 24, 1881. 


HENRY WARD BE 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, Agents, 
24 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
CURDg*~. 4 cakes 60c., and mailed to any 

tis 
SKIN DITZASES. address on receipt of price, and 
3 cen‘s extra per cake, by 























C.N, CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


A few of the Best Autographs, Showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 


Present 
Style: 





Post-office address: Peterborough, Ontario. 


The best Specimens of Improvement this month come from GEORGE E. HAMMOND, Middle- 
bury, Vt. We give his Portrait and Autographs (both old and new) below: 


Mr. FITZGERALD says: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir: 1 beg toacknowl- 
edge the receipt of your Pen- 
man’s Gazette, tor which please 
accept my thanks. Inclosed 
are my new and old aute- 
graphs. which will show you 
what FE have done with the 
Compendium, Is not the im- 
provement pretty good? 

Yours truly, 
R. FIrZGERALD, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


From Mr. TATE: 
DEAR MR. GASKELL. 

If you think the enclosed 
specimens of my handwriting 
come up to your standard of 
improvement, you may pub- 
lish them. I am an old pupil 
of your Compendium, self- 
taught, and think there is no 
system like it. 

ruly yours, 
ROBERT H. TATE, 
Wilmington, N.C. 
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Post-office address: North Grantham, N. H. 
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Post-office address: Wilmington, N.C. 





This self-teaching 


John F. Randolph, Schuyler C 
thousands of others, re 
small 





mail, prepaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 


those who desire to improve their penmanship. 


pee has recently been introduced in the counting-rooms of London. The 
there commend it highly as a simple, easily-learned system, far in advance of the old styles. The COMPEN 
is by far the finest and most qoesplete instructor in penmanship yet devised. 

ol ; x, Ex-Gov. James A. Weston, Gov. Colquitt, Ex-Gov. Marcus 


pa ers 
JIUM 
Such well-knowa men as the Hon. 
L. Ward, and 


t. It of a full series of Copy Slips, for both gentlemen and ladies, a 
Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, Pen 
entire set of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete, and in one package. Sent by 


rawing, and Lettering; in short, an 


Address, PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 


Mr. GASKELL is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N.J., both-of 
which are under the best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the country. He will be glad to correspond with 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Learners, as well as all others, should use good pens. If the best are not easily obtain- 
able, I will mail you a full quarter-gross box of my own, postpaid, for Forty Cents. Remit postage stamps for pens. 
The COMPENDIUM is for Sale in London, England, by TRUBNER & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill; in New 
York, by D. APPLETON & CO. and AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY; Philadelphia, by J. B. LipprincotrT 
Cleveland, INGHAM, CLARKE & Co.; San Francisco, A. L. BANCROFT & Co.; Portland, Oregon, J. K. 


& Co.; 
GILL & Co. 
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well as heated by steam. A full and 
erate as any first-class college. Thirty- 


At Farmdale, P. O., Franklin Co., Ky., six miles from Frankfort. 
Has the most healthful and beautiful location in the State. 


Lit by gas as 
able College Faculty. Expenses as mod- 
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logues, etc., a as above. 


R. D. 


ALLEN, Supt. 


ninth year begins {rT 4. For Cata- 
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For the Companion, 
“ALL’S WELL.”—A SEA SONG. 
1 lie within this narrow hall, 
And hear the billows’ heavy tread; 
They storm my window and my wall— 
They sweep in fury o’er my head, 
Deep dives our ship into the sea, 
Then climbs again the high hill-waves; 
Perhaps our safe home vet to be 
Verehance our coffins and our graves. 
But hark! the watchman’s tones loud swell— 
a ’s w-e-l-l! -l-’s w-e-l-l!” 


| 








ejele 
I through my narrow window gaze— 

‘The storm throws back a scowl at me; 
Afur the phosphor’s ember: 
‘The watech-fires of the warring sea. 
Ah, many a night like this has smiled 
A moment from within its frown, 
To hear loud cries of anguish wild, 

And see some gallant ship go down! 
Not always creeps that magic spell— 
“All’s well! All’s well!” 


Among the green hills far away, 
My homesick heart’s best treasure les: 
A eareworn brow, with locks of gray, 
Bright faces fair, with laughing eves: 
Would I might know, that ’mid the storms 
That sweep across life’s changeful sky, 
Those ever loved and cherished forms 
Were, even now, as safe as I! 
Would some sweet bird the news could tell— 
“All's well! All's well!” 





When lying in the narrow berth 
That Death’s black bark contains for all, 
When waves of sea and storms of earth 
Awake me not at their loud call; 
May friends not weep about my bed, 
May tears not rain upon my brow; 
But let the words be truly said, 
“He ne'er so happy was as now 
These words of comfort be my knell: 
“ All’s well! All’s well!” 





” 


WILL CARLETON, 
41> 


For the Companion, 
GLIMPSES OF GOD. 


A story is told of a great German composer 
who found a certain difficulty in the construction 
of amelody. In passing from one key to anoth- 
er, he wished to interpose a note which should 
bring out the effect of both; a discord to empha- 
size the harmony. 

After repeated trials he gave it up in despair. 
Shortly afterwards he visited England, and being 
in a country house in Yorkshire, heard at night a 
little brown bird singing 
woods. 

Suddenly the musician started up, attentive. 
The bird had sung the very notes of his melody ; 
now ?—— 

“Bravo!” he cried, clapping his hands; “he 
has found it!” 

The little bird had 
system of music by which ey 


in the neighboring 


solved his problem, The 
vy sound in nature 
is attuned, is old as the creation and is faultless. 

Nature mistakes. After years of 
study to discover the shape which apartments in 
a building must take (o give the most room in 
most compact form, the architects of Europe de- 
cided that the honcy-comb offered the only cor- 
rect solution of the problem. 

It is by such swift glimpses as these, that we 
gain through nature an insight into the great In- 
telligence that made the world. It is the fool in- 
deed who says in his heart there is no God. Dar- 
win and men of his rank, as scientific explorers, 
avow that their discoveries deal only with results 
—not with the Invisible Cause which lies behind. 
They do not attempt to handle that. 

The most ignorant peasant, the poorest slave, 
who, in his trouble, has turned to God and found 
Him real and near; or who, in faith, has prayed 
into the heavens where he saw nothing, and has 
had his prayer answered in the occurrences here 
on earth, has a positive knowledge of his Maker 
worth more than all the arguments of the logi- 
cians. 

M. Pastine, the great French naturalist, said 
the other day, “Man has separate senses with 
which to apprehend God.” Their evidence is in- 
controvertible. 


makes no 
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PLEASANTLY DONE. 

The Germans have a fashion of presenting a 
parting guest with huge bouquets to carry while 
travelling. It is well meant, but the guest must 
quake, sometimes, when he has to look after sev- 
eral of them, some two feet across, with their 
fringe of lace paper, and which he does not dare 
to throw away. 

Miss Pitman, while at Heidelberg, did not ad- 
mire the students, whose beer-drinking and rough 
ways affronted her taste. But she saw one inci- 
dent, associated with this flower-custom, which 
raised the students in her estimation : 

“One day at the station I saw a dear white- 
haired old lady, burdened with huge bouquets and 
wreaths of forget-me-nots, such as only Germans 
can put together. 

“Around her swarmed the students. I dare not 
say how many came, and how many flowers they 
brought. My curiosity was aroused. 

“Of course each student brought his dog; and 
there was an interesting fight between station- 
master and dog; dogs not being permitted in- 
doors. 

“As he would get six out of one door, six more 
would walk in the other; and for some reason he | 
sought no assistance from their masters, who re- 
garded the struggles as none of their affairs. 








“The old lady got into the coupé ; and still stu- | 


dent after student appeared, was presented, laid 
his flowers at her feet and departed, she flattering 
them occasionally by noticing a bloody nose or a 
gashed ear (these cuts are not allowed to heal till 
the year is over). 

“As I helped stow away the flowers in the rack, 
the happy recipient informed me that many years 
ago she had a student son there; that he took the | 
highest honors, and was the hero of his time. 

“These students, not one of whom she had ever | 
seen, or knew by name, hearing that she was pass- 
ing through the town, had, to her surprise, paid 
their respects. How happy that woman was, and | 
how sick and faint those flowers made me in that 
close coupé !” 





«> 
CALHOUN IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 

John C. Calhoun, as a statesman, excited strong an- 

tagonisms. But as aman he commanded the admira- 

tion of opponents. In dignity and elevation of char- 


| acter, and in the virtues which make home blessed, he 


was paralleled by few American statesmen, and ex- 
celled by none. 

Iic was ambitious; but it was the ambition of high 
and noble aspirations. His character was based on an 
integrity that was unspotted and an honor never im- 
peached. 

Danicl Webster’s eulogy, ‘‘We saw before us a sena- 
tor of Rome, while Rome survived,” was the high 
praise of a masterly antagonist to the genius and char- 
acter of the statesman, with whom on nearly all public 
questions he had been in conflict. 

But great as he was in public life—and for a score of 
years he was the venerated leader of Southern politics 
—yet it was in domestic life that the virtues of the man 
won the homage of the heart. 


His family toved him even more than they admired 
him, and yet they exulted in bis endowments and ca- | 
reer. ‘‘Come soon again,” said a younger brother to 
the eldest son, as he was leaving the homestead for his 
home in Alabama. ‘Come soon again and see us, for | 
do you not see that father is growing old? and he is 
the dearest and best old man in the world!” 

“I wish you had known my father,” said his daugh- 
ter, then the mother of several children, to a gen- 
tleman with whom she was conversing. « ‘*You would 
have loved him. People admired him, but those who 
knew him in his family reverenced him. We all wor- 
shi oped him.” 

Webster’s eulogy is a graceful compliment to the 

statesman, but those who think that a man is greater 
than his trappings, and that the great man who is a 
hero to his own family is worthy of the highest re- 
spect, will prefer the son’s and the daughter’s artless 
yraise, 
. There was as much of the noble Roman about Mr. 
Calhoun’s domestic as about his public life. Ile was 
solemn and earnest, grave in manner and dignified in 
address. He seldom, if ever, jested, and seemed, in- 
deed, to want the sense of humor. 

Yet few men were so attractive as a host or friend, 
and not one was more fascinating as a husband and a 
father. He made his home cheerful, and united its 
members in free, confidential and familiar intercourse. 

‘he daughter already referred to used to accompany 
her father to Washington, as Mrs. Calhoun was com- 
— by domestic cares to remain at their Carolinian 
xome. Great and self-reliant as was the statesman, he | 
took pleasure in counselling with his gifted child, and 
often made her his confidant in perplexing cases. 

“Of course,” she said, referring to the high compli- | 
ment he paid her, “I do not understand as he does, for 
I am comparatively a stranger to the world; yet he 
likes my unsophisticated opinion, and I frankly tell 
him my views on any subject about which he inquires | 
of me.” | 

Could lover pay a sweeter or more graceful compli- | 
ment to the woman he adored, than did this father to | 
his gifted daughter? And how many fathers, when anx- | 
iously awaiting important news, ever rose to the level 
of the devotion indicated by another anecdote? 

A younger daughter, being an invalid, found her fav- 
orite occupation in reading. She was allowed to go to | 
the letter-bag when it came from the oflice, and select 
the papers she wished to read. Once, two papers, con- 
per news of importance which her father was anx- 
ious to see, were taken by her to her own room. But 
he would allow no one to disturb her until she had fin- 
ished reading them. 

Our public men are often tempted to sacrifice their | 
families to the exigencies of official life. If Mr. Cal- 
houn was thus tempted, he never yielded to it. His 
cheerful home was more attractive to him than the Senate 
Chamber. He preferred Fort Hill to the White House. 

Several years ago, a distinguished lawyer, of interior 
Massachusetts, was offered the nomination fur Con- 
gress, which was equivalent to an election. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to a large assembly, which had 
gathered at his house to urge him to accept, “I am too 
— to go to Washington with my family, and God 

nows I won’t go there without them.” 

American politics and politicians would be purer if 
more members of Congress refused to go to Washing- 
ton without their families. 


\ 
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FACING A BANDIT. 

Actually facing one ‘‘on his native heath” is a differ- 
ent thing from talking about it, and imagining it. An 
American tourist in Spain, alluding to the quite com- 
mon ambition of romantic travellers—with a great deal 
of unused bravery in them—to distinguish themselves 
by an encounter with a mountain robber, relates how 
one of his countrymen succeeded in an adventure of this 
sort, and also tells an experience of his own. 

The man referred to was sumething of a braggart, and 
had often, while travelling in Spain, denounced the 
brigands and the Government for its cowardice in not 
putting them down, and declared that he would like 
nothing better than to meet one of the lawless rascals, 
and teach hima lesson. 





While journeying to San Lucas, shortly after, he got 
his wish. Just before reaching the gates a rough voice 
yelled close to him,— 

“Down on your face, you son of a thief!” 

A glance over his shoulder showed him the gleam of 
a gun-barrel, and the brave man quietly lay down and 
allowed the villain to pick his pockets and take his gun 
and pistols. 

The following was the tourist’s own experience, dur- 
ing a mountain excursion, with his guide, in the vicini- 
ty of Grenada. 

We had ridden (he says) some five or six miles from 
the venga, rather sharply, and were walking our some. | 
what heated animals, when out of a deep thicket by the | 
roadside, two men emerged about a hundred yards in 
front of us. They were truculent-looking individuals, 
and armed with carbines. 

Hoc erat in votis;: it was my wish, when T entered 
Spain, that I should encounter bandits before I left. But 
like persons who have often called on death to termi- 
nate their fancied sufferings, and are seized witha mor- 
tal fear if they think their appeal is to be answered, I 
shuddered at the bare thought of the realization of my 
foolish gasconade. 

A cold tremor seized my limbs. The loneliness of | 
the place, our incapacity for resistance, for all our arms 
were a Colt’s revolver and a knife of Pépé’s,—and the 
stoppage of the diligencia the weck before, on the high- 
way from Madrid to Valencia, almost unsexed us. } 

I felt all the valor which I had got nursed up, like | 
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Bob Acres, “oozing out at my fingers’ ends”—and, like 
him, I was wishing for a long, a very long shot, in 
leed! 


I had, on Pépé’s advice, left at home my watch and 
all my money, except a few napoleons; but as Spanish 
robbers always give you a severe beating if you don’t 
give them satisfactory coin, at the best I could only 
hope to save my life at the expense of bruises and lost 
self-respect. 

** Mala gente ?” (Bad sort?) [ asked of Pépé. 

“Dios sabe, senor. Yo creyoque si.”” (God knows, 
sir, but I am afraid they are.) 

Our only safety was in hoping no safety. Despera- 
tion was prudence. SoTI told Pépé we had better ad- 
vance, not on the pas de charge, indeed, but ina seem- 
ingly unsuspicious gait. 

We had gone, perhaps, one-half the intervening dis- 
tance, when one of the brigands raised his carbine— 
and ** Boca a la tierra!’ (Mouth to the ground!) were 
the words my imagination heard. 

On looking at Pépé, and observing him making no 
demonstrations to dismount, but on the contrary tug- 
ging at his holsters as if in search of his pistol, I me- 
chanically took mine out and cocked it. He heard the 
click. 

“Jamas,” said he, ‘Son amigos.” 
friends!) And so it proved. 

The men were two bird-hunters, and the supposed 
brigand whom I saw raising bis gun was only trying to 
get a shot at a pigeon. 


> 


(Stop, they are 


+~@>-—____— 
For the Companion. 
SECURITY. 
Deep in the grass the trustful lark 
Conceals its lowly nest, 


Where cruel eye may seldom mark, 
Or cruel hand molest, 





At lcast approach of footsteps rude 
The little bird upsprings; 
From solitude to solitude 
t soars on swiftest wings. 
Far up the azure height it soars 
Beyond the reach of wrong, 
And from its modest breast outpours 
Its rapt, entrancing song. 
Thus dwells the pious soul secure 
In meditation blest ; 
The foot of pride, ambition’s lure, 
Scarce find the hidden nest. 
And. when the tempter draweth near, 
His faintest footsteps heard, 
Swift on the wings of holy fear, 
She soars as soars the bird. 
Free in the vast encircling sky 
Of Gop’s protecting grace 
She pours her matchless song on high, 
Of thankfulness and praise. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
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ESCAPED TORTURE. 

The Indian is cruel. The most savage tribes delight 
in torturing a captive taken in battle. If the poor pris- 
oner flinches, his captors are the more pleased. Their 
vanity is gratified, for they think that severe as the tor- 
ture is, they would have endured it without a groan. 
Many soldiers, knowing that if captured, they would 
be tortured, fought till they conquered or died. A 
graphic illustration of this determination is given in 
Colonel Dodge’s “Wild Indians :” 


During Gen. Custer’s attack on Black Kettle’s camp, 








} some of the Indians, taking advantage of the thick 


brush, broke through the line of our troops and escaped 


| to the prairie. 


Major Elliott, calling some of his men to follow, 
dashed off in pursuit of the fugitives. Not one of the 


| nineteen cavalrymén was ever again seen alive by a 


white man. 

Intent on his pursuit and not suspecting the vicinity 
of other camps, Major Elliott suddenly found his little 
party surrounded by an overwhelming horde of In- 
dians. 

Dismounting, loosing their horses and forming in a 
circle, the little band of twenty brave men prepared to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. In less than 
twenty minutes every man but one was dead. 

Wounded in several places, his ammunition ex- 
pended, Sergeant-Major Kennedy stood alone, sabre 
in hand, surrounded by the crowd of exultity savages. 

No shot was fired at him, no effort was made to kill 
him, but several of the Indians approached him with 
hands thrust out, saying,— 

“How? How?” 

Too well he knew the meaning of this kindly demon- 
stration. He was to be reserved for all the horrors of 
the torture. 

He saw that his only hope of escaping torture was in 
so exasperating the Indians that they would kill him at 
once. 

Seeming to surrender, he advanced towards the chief. 
They approached each other, hands extended. Quick 
as thought Kennedy’s sword passed through the chief’s 
body. 

One instant of terrified surprise on the part of the 
Indians; the next, twenty bullet-holes in Kennedy’s 
body. ‘The merciful death had come to him. 








—§o——————— 
PRINTER’S BLUNDERS. 

A good deal of amusement may be gathered by an 
attentive reader of the newspapers who has an eye for 
printer’s blunders. Chambers’s Journal says that a 
glowing writer is made by a wicked printer to speak of 
certain of the works of nature as “silent preachers of 
immorality” (immortality). And another reckless type- 
sticker imposes on the credulity of the public by stating 
that ‘‘a waterman rowing by at the time of an accident 
was knocked down, and one of his ears [oars] was car- 
tied at least thirty yards away.” 

It was unkind to describe the table decorations at a 
recent fashionable wedding as being composed of pot- 
house instead of “hothouse” flowers. 

A Scotch evening paper congratulated a gardener not 
long ago on having, at a local horticultural show, pro- 
duced the ‘best six jargonelle pears fit for the stable” 
(table). 

What sort of a Biblical education had the compositor 
received who was responsible for the following? “If 


they are true men, they would refuse to sell their birth- | 


right for a mess of postage.” 

In a poem by a young lady, the line, “Oh for a heart 
full of sweet yearning!” occurred in the manuscript. 
But in print the last word appeared as yearling; and 
the poetess very naturally wrote to the editor that the 
compositor who had set up her effusion was a calf. 

A Western newspaper reporting the annual meeting of 
the Glasgow Maternity Hospital, announced the other 
day that the children burned alive in the Hospital dur- 
ing the year numbered two hundred and twenty-three, 
and at their own homes nine hundred and sixteen. It 
is necessary to explain that the word “burned” should 
read “born.” 

Transposition of lines and words is also a frequent 
source of blunders, which in such cases are mainly due 
to the compositor. During an epidemic in a country- 
town in Scotland, three or four children in one family 
died in one week. 

About the same time, there occurred a marriage of 
some distinction in the district; notices of both events 


| duly appearing in the local paper. 


But the friends of the married pair were staggered to 
read, after the enumeration of the names of the officiat- 
ing clergymen, and those of the happy bride and bride- 
groom and their relations, the startling announcement 
that “they were all interred yesterday in the cemetery.” 

It turned out, on explanation being required, that 
these words should have been appended to the notice of 
the death of the children above mentioned; but the 
compositor, in a moment of stupidity or forgetfulness, 





had placed them instead after the notice of the fashien- 
able wedding. 

——_«+@>——___— 

HE JUMPED OFF. 

People who jump off the cars while they are in mo- 
tion usually have leisure enough to repent of it by-and- 
by—unless their last jump kills them outright. The 
Newark Call paints here with no sparing of colors the 
appearance of the man who wanted to “save time :” 


Last Wednesday, a man on the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western road met an acquaintance, who may be 
called Higgins, on the train which left New York at 
six o’clock. Higgins carried his left arm in a sling, and 
walked with a limp. His face was seamed with ugly 
scars, and ornamented on the chin with a rosette of 
crossing strips of court-plaster. Dark blood had set- 
tled in a pool under each eye. His nose, besides being 
in an attitude of ungraceful flatness, had much of the 
appearance of raw beef, and one ear had lost its shape. 

“In the name of goodness, Higgins, what has hap- 
pened to you?” asked his friend. ‘Been ground up in 
a stone-crusher?”’ 

“No,” was the reply, sadly spoken. 

“What is it, then? Have you had a tumble through 
a hatchway ?” 

“No.” 





| Did your ceiling come down on you in your sleep?” 

| “O no, nothing of that kind.”’ 

| ‘You had no unpleasantness with one of the wild- 

cats when over at Barnum’s, I hope.” 

| Higgins did not seem to enjoy this jocose question- 

jing. Finally he asked,— 

| “Do you still jump off the train going up the hill? If 
so, I must warn you against it.” 

“Well,” said the other. 

“T thought,’”’ went on Higgins, “you told me the 
5.50 train from New York was aslow train, and last 
| Thursday night I stayed aboard of it until we got to 
| Sheffield Street, because it was so much nearer home. 
| We were going very fast; but I got on the rear plat- 
| form of the last car and jumped in the way you showed 

me. I had landed all right at other times, but now I 
was whirled in the air, and when I came down my 
head went ploughing into the ground with the force of 
a mud-digger. 
| ‘I was stunned and lay alongside the track for a min- 
ute or two. The blood poured from all these cuts, and 
| by the time I had staggered home I was a horrible sight. 
The doctor said he never knew a man so mussed up 
and live. I’ve been in bed five days, and with my knee 
| nearly smashed, this wrist sprained, and my face feel- 
ing as if a harrow had been over it, I ought to be there 
yet. Hereafter I won’t jump off even a borse-car until 
it comes to a dead stop.” 
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MAKE-BELIEVE BOOKS, 

We all remember the plan which the good Mr. Bum- 
| ble carried out, in naming the work-house children in 
“Oliver Twist.” He used to go through the alphabet 
in order, for Christian names and surnames, and the 
hero of the story had the initials O. 'T., because the boy 
named just before him had been given N.8.; and the 
boy who was to follow would have for the first letters 
of his name P. U. A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
suggests a game somewhat similar to this, which he 
says has been played with success—to make up titles 
for imaginary books. Hood was once asked by a friend 
to supply some titles for false book-backs, such as we 
sometimes see pasted upon the wall to give the impres- 
sion of a case of books. Here are some of the names 
he sent: 


Lamb’s Recollections of Wolfe. 
Boyle on Steam. 

Johnson’s Contradictionary. 
Cursory Remarks on Swearing. 


The following have been composed by different per- 
sons in imitation of those by Hood: 


Burr’s Life on Chestnut Street. 

Cobb on the Corn Laws. 

Longfellow on Life’s Shortcomings. 

Trotter’s Walks Through the United States. 
Elegant Extracts. By a Dentist. 

‘Teaching Simplified. By Birch, with cuts. 
Fish on Nett Profits. 

Illustrations of Honesty, with Steel Engravings. 





EXTRICATING HIMSELF. 

The man who jumped into a bramble-bush and 
scratched out his eyes, and then, jumping out, scratched 
them in again, was equalled by the late Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Wakeley. He was a most inimitable delineator, and fond 
of a good story, and once related, with great glee, how 
he extricated himself from a most awkward dilemma: 


Preaching in a Hudson River town, on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon, to a congregation of farmers mainly, 
from the text, “If any man draw back, my soul hath 
no pleasure in him,” he inadvertently observed, “My 
brethren, sheep never fight.” 

Those who were awake looked up at him, and 
showed, by their interest, that the minister had never 
seen two old rams trying to butt each other’s brains 


out. 

The doctor discovered his mistake as soon us the 
did; but, not seeing his way out of it, he repeated the 
statement with greater ———— Those of his audi- 
ence who were awake nudged their sleeping bretbren, 
| who, on opening their eyes, looked about to see what 
had happened. 

This greatly embarrassed the doctor, and he was now 
sadly puzzled. He ventured, with still greater empha- 
sis, to repeat the statement. 

“My brethren, sheep never fight,” when luckily he 
saw his way out, and, doubling his fist, struck it into 
the palm of the other hand, adding, with genuine unc- 
tion, “except they jirst draw back.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 
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EARLY HABITS. 

Young men coming from country homes to a city en- 
counter many temptations, and are in danger of falling 
into bad habits which wreck their character. Amos 
| Lawrence, one of the merchant princes of Boston, gives 
| a leaf from his own experience, which suggests the im- 
portance of avoiding that inclined plane at whose bot- 
tom lies moral ruin. 


When he came from Groton to Boston, he was one of 
the first to board in the family of a widow, whose re- 
duced circumstances compelled her to keep boarders 
for a living. She allowed him to make rules for the 
government of the public parlor. He made only a sin- 
gle one, namely, that quiet should be maintained for one 
hour after tea; to allow any who wished to study or 
read to do so without disturbance. The house soon 
had the most quiet and improving set of young men in 
the wy 

But Mr. Lawrence adds, ‘“‘The few who did not wish 
to comply with the regulation went abroad after tea, 
| sometimes to the theatre, sometimes to other places, but, 
to a man, became bankrupt in after-life, not only in for- 

tune, but in reputation; while a majority of the other 

class sustained good characters, and some are now liv- 
ing who are ornaments to society and fill important 
stations. 








At Brighton lives a very tender-hearted lady. One 
morning a blue-bottle fly was bumping his head against 


the window-pane. “Jane,” said she to the servant, 
“open the window and let the poor aa “But it 
is pouring with rain!” said Jane. ‘You have a kind 


heart, Jane; let him go into the next room, where it ig 
warm, and when the shower is over, let him out.” 
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For the Companion, 
THE BABY OAK. 


Little acorn in his cup 

Rocks upon the high tree-top, 
’Mid the shining leaves of green 
Scarcely is his cradle seen. 
“Lullaby,” the south wind sings, 
To and fro he gaily swings. 
“Live and grow, thou little one,” 
Says the brightly smiling sun. 


Quickly pass the summer days, 
Softly kiss him, go their ways, 
Little acorn, plump and round, 
Tumbles down upon the ground. 
Autumn lays him in a bed, 

Strews brown leaves above his head, 
Then comes winter one cold night, 
Spreads o’er him a blanket white. 


“Lullaby, oh lullaby,” 

Chill winds murmur as they fly. 

Lone leaves on the branches near 
Whisper; but he does not hear. 

Beneath the oak-tree’s sheltering arm 

He slumbers on without alarm. 

While all night long the stars’ bright eyes 
Watch above him, where he lies. 


Spring-time comes with gentle tread, 
Lifts the covering from his head, 
Little acorn sleepeth well, 
Will she wake him? Who can tell? 
But look, what’s this I seem to see? 
Two tiny arms, or leaflets wee 
Upraised, if I am not mistaken! 
Yes, ah yes! he does awaken! 
FLORENCE E. WYLLYS8. 
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For the Companion. 
ONE SUMMER DAY. 


Aunt Nelia is my auntie, and she makes Dan- 
ny and me take a nap every day when we’re not 
sleepy one single bit. 

She’s Danny’s auntie, too, just as much as she 
is mine. 

And Mrs. Harvey is the music-teacher; she 
lives at our house, and every day she pokes her 
head out of the window just when we are playing 
something real important, and says, “Come, chil- 
dren, time to practise your scales !” 

We practise our scales at the same time,—half 
an hour every day. Danny plays at the growly 
end of the piano, and I play at the tinkley end. 

Mrs. Harvey sits and looks at us and keeps say- 
ing, “Thumbs under! thumbs under!” when we 
are playing up the scales, and she keeps saying, 
“Second finger! third finger!” when we are play- 
ing down the scales. 

And we have to read and spell every day to 
Aunt Nelia besides. 

So you can see, that with the reading and spell- 
ing jand naps and old scales, we don’t get half 
enough time to play. 

Georgie Russell says his mother never makes 
him take a nap, and I think it’s real mean that we 
have to. 

But we have to, for mamma always says, every 
morning when she goes off to teach her school,— 
“Now, children, be good, and mind Aunt Nelia to- 
day.” 

That’s the way Georgie got more caterpillars 
than we did yesterday, he did it when we were 
asleep. 

We were seeing who could get the most in a bot- 
tle. 

There wasn’t very many caterpillars around, but 

I had four in my bottleand Danny had five in his, 
and Georgie had only just two. 
And then Aunt Nelia came to the door and hol- 
lered, “Time to take’ your nap, children! Come in 
right away !” 
We had to go, and when we came out again, 
ever and ever so long afterwards,—it takes so long 
to be asleep, you know,—Georgie Russell had thir- 
teen caterpillars in his bottle. 
Of course we never could catch up with him 
then. 
Danny said, “Well, who cares for a lot of old 
caterpillars, anyway !” 
And I said, “‘That’s just what J say.” 
I really don’t care much for them, for I have to 
push my caterpillars in the bottle with a stick, and 

I think it hurts them. 

Danny says it’s because I’m a girl, that I push 
them with a stick; he and Georgie pick their cat- 

erpillars right up in their fingers, but oh my! I 

wouldn’t do that way—not for anything ! 

One day Danny and me ran away till long past 
nap-time, without meaning to run away at all. 
We were catching a great pinkish whitish yel- 
lowish butterfly; but we never caught it really. 

It flew and flew along, and kept stopping for a 

minute on something until you’d think sure you’d 

catch it, and then off it would go again. 

After a while it flew way up high in the air, and 
when Danny and me looked around, we found we'd 
chased that butterfly clear to Mr. Sumner’s fence. 
_ Aunt Nelia always says, “Never get over the 
fence!” but we thought we would just this once. 





—and when we got right into the middle of the | 
| | cut your ears off!” 


field, she went and ran at us. | 
We ran like everything with that cow after us, | 
and scrambled over another fence into another 
field, full of tall green grain. 

We'd never been in this field before. | 
We walked along in the grain, and only just the | 
top of our heads stuck out a little bit. It was real | 
nice there, and Danny said we'd play we were the | 
children of Israel going through the Red Sea. 
Because the grain divided so nice, and let us go 
between it, just the way the Red Sea divided and | 
let the children of Israel pass through. 

I said, “‘Let’s call it the Green Sea, because it’s | 
so green,” but Danny said, ‘‘No, call it Red, or else 
it won’t sound like the Israelites.” 

We talked so loud, the man that.owns the field 
must have heard us, or else he saw the tops of our 
heads, for he hollered out—all of a sudden—in an 





| nap.” 


awful voice,— 


“You young ones! Get out of my grain, or I’ll 

Oh my! we were a great deal more scared than 
when the cow scared us! 

We ran towards home just as fast as we could, 
and I think—that man after us, going to cut off 
our ears. 

When we got in the fields where the cow was, 
we forgot the cow until we saw her, and then we 
ran some more, and when we got to our own field 
we were tired and hot enough. 

We just dragged ourselves home, any way. 

Aunt Nelia said, “Why, children, where under 
the sun have you been? Go right and take your 


And don’t you think, I was just glad to take my 
nap that day, and I guess Danny was, too! 
But wouldn’t it have been perfectly dreadful if 
that man had cut off our ears ? 
Horatia CARLIN. 
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The long seam was so very long, | 
The little hands so small; 

So slowly through the weary work, 
The needle seemed to crawl! 

The rosy fingers dropped their task, 
Before ’twas done at all. 

The summer sunshine was so bright, 
So warm the quiet air; 

The lonely room so hushed and still, 
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THE LONG SEAM. 
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So hard the high-backed chair! 
Low drooped the heavy little head 
Its curls of yellow hair. 


The old clock in the corner ticked 
8o slow and solemnly! 

The pretty cyes no longer saw 
The work upon her knee. 

She drew a drowsy little sigh, 
And fast asleep was she! 
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WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER. 


If you had come here a few weeks ago, the moth- 





Iv. 
In the Woods. 
Wherever you spend your vacation, you will not 
be very far from woods. Even if you are in town, 
you can take a car, and in an hour or so, you will 
be in the real country. 

If you use your eyes, you will be sure of find- 
ing something to carry home, and many other 
things that you will like to look at and remember. 

Under the trees the ground is covered with vines, 
whose leaves are small and round. They have 
sweet pinkish-white blossoms, that grow two to- 
gether. 

Late in the summer you will find that the two 
blossoms have dropped off, and one green berry, 
shaped like a potato, but no larger than a small 
pea, has grown in their place. 

By-and-by the berries will turn scarlet, and stay 
on the vines all winter. They are called partridge- 
berries, and are food for birds. Children like 
them, too. 

See how many kinds of moss you can find. 

Some of it, on the rocks, is dry and gray, but on 
the ground it is green and soft. Some of it is dark 
green, like velvet, and not far away you willfinda 
lighter kind, that grows higher. 

Here is some with little scarlet tops, and in 
another place you will see the same kind with pink 
tops. This is called coral-moss, and likes dry 
places, sometimes growing on a piece of old wood. 

Near it is gray moss with tops shaped like tiny 
cups, fit for fairies to drink from. 

You can keep mosses a long time in a plate with 
a little fresh water every day. 

What is this on the ground almost hidden by 
dead leaves? A strange nest, built of grasses, 
rounded at the top, and with an opening in the 

side. 

The bird who built it is called the oven-bird, be- 
cause the nest is like an old-fashioned oven, such 





But if there wasn’t a mean, cross cow over there, 


as people used to build out-of-doors. 





er-bird would have drawn one wing over her leg, 
| and played that she was lame, going away from 
| the nest until she thought that you would not find 
| it, but would try to catch her instead. 

Then, when you had tried to put your hand on 
her, she would have flown home. 

If the summer has been wet, you will see on the 
ground a great many of the strange mushrooms 
and toad-stools that grow up in one night. They 
are pretty to look at, some of them small and 
bright scarlet, orange or pink. 

One of them looks like the most beautiful lace, 
but, like many of the others, has a bad smell. 

Sometimes the smaller ones will grow if they 
are taken up very carefully and planted in a damp 
corner of your garden. 

Never try to eat any of them, for many kinds are 
poisonous. 

Here is a plant whose dark green leaf is covered 
with little white veins. If you dig it up carefully, 
you can take it home and keep it in the house for 
a long time. 

You will find, too, some pretty ferns, that you 
can plant in a pot of earth. If you keep them till 
winter and then put them out of doors and let 
them freeze, they will come up again next spring. 

Perhaps some of them will grow in a deep dish 
with your mosses, partridge-berry vines, and the 
little white-veined plant that is called rattle-snake 
plantain. 

Here are some strange plants, white with a little 
tinge of black, and no green leaves. 

They are shaped like pipes, and their name is 
Indian pipe. You cannot keep them very long, 
but you will like to take them home. Cc. M. H. 





WHAT THE ROSEBUD SAID. 
A fresh little half-open rose, 
Quite lovely, as every one knows, 
Exclaimed,—‘‘Do but see 
How the sun stares at me! 

’Tis that makes me blush, I suppose." 
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SQUARE WORD. 





1, A mid-summer month. 

2, A genus of bivalves. 

3, In place of. 

4, A pronoun, showing whether a thing is mine or 
3. ¥ 


yours. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


All bright and sparkling gleamed my jirst, 
Upon the sailboat’s side; 

“You darling Tom to take me out!”’ 
My second gaily cried; 

“JT hadn’t seen my whole this year, 

And here they are by dozens, dear.”’ 


HARTFORD. 
3. 
DIAMOND. 

are 
1, In feasts and fasts. 
2, A pronoun. 
3, To hurry. 
4, Boys and men are fond of this. 
5, To pain acutely. 
6, One of the Siamese twins. 
7, In ghosts and goblins. F. 8. F. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


From my first the water flows, 
‘To fall o’er mossy ledges; 

From my second the fishes flee, 
To hide among the sedges; 

My whole’s a little English bird, 
That sings among the hedges. 


5 
RIDDLE. 


You'll find me with the blue-birds 
That herald the coming spring, 
And with the dainty May-flowers 
That April’s sunbeams bring; 
I hide among the sweet fern 
That borders the little pool, 
And peep from out the daisies, 
As you scamper by to school; 
I live with the robin’s nestlings, 
In the squirrel’s cosey home, 
And from the tiny field-mice 
I never dare to roam; 
I stay in the rushing torrent 
That downward, thundering goes, 
And in the little brooklet, 
Ever singing as it flows; 
You may look for me in nature 
At home—beyond the seas, 
For I always live in sunshine, 
With the butterflies and bees, 


6. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


From the following eight Great Names of the 19th 
century, select a letter; add them together to make the 
name of the most famous of animal painters. 

1, The most famous of illustrious modern German 
painters—the leader of the Idealistic school. 

2, The finest historian of the day. 

3, A noted Scotch metaphysician and logician, 

4, The greatest of descriptive naturalists, 

5, A distinguished Scottish scientist, famous for his 
discoveries in optics. 

6, The inventor of the daguerrotype. 

7, The Poet-Laureate of England. 

8, A noted lyric poet of France, who sang of the com- 
mon people and their interests. 

Each name consists of cight letters. 


7. 


CHARADE. 


NasHva. 


My first in many a river swims, 
Nor heeds the angler’s pouches ; 
In my second, afar from human ken, 
The hungry lion crouches; 
i whole is in summer a thing of beauty, 
hen he who keeps it does his duty. 


8. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


MABEL. 


My first is in summer, but not in spring; 
My second in monarch, but not in king; 
My third is in woodland, but not in field; 
My fourth is in helmet, but not in shield; 
My fifth is in dungeon, but not in cave; 
sixth is in ocean, but not in wave; 
seventh in eagle, but not in dove; 
My eighth is in friendship, but not in love; 
My ninth is in bluebird, but not in lark; 
My tenth is in vessel, but not in bark; 
My eleventh in saucer, but not in spoon; 
My whole invented the air-balloon, 


9. 


ANNEXES. 


“< 


My 
My 


Annex a letter to a word signifying likewise, and 
make an American author; 

Annex a letter to a word showing fifteen degrees of 
the equator, and make a nymph of Paradise; 

To Eastern philosophers, and make the art of putting 
into action the power of spirits; 

‘o a sailor, and make a lake; . 
To by, and make a fairy descended from fallen an- 


gels; 

To in like manner, and make the privilege of holding 
a court in a district or manor; 

To an edge folded and sewed down, and make a 
fibrous plant; 

To the inmost part, and make a peninsula; 

To a spring of mineral water, and make the mast ofa 
ship; 

‘ho recently introduced, and make a small lizard; 

To a preposition that signifies in front, or before, and 
make a gulf; 

To the fruit of a tree, and make to boast; 

To an edict of interdiction, and make the notice of a 
marriage contract; 

Place the annexed letters in order and find something 





much enjoyed in the summer vacation. 
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For the Companion. 
BURNS. 

Extensive burns are apt to be fatal, even when death 
does not follow from the shock caused by the accident. 
Why they are fatal has been a cause of surprise in 
cases where no internal organ has been harmed. Re- 
cent examinations of persons who have died from this 
cause have shown that the blood was thick and viscid. 
Much of the blood-water (/iguor sanguinis) had been 
drained from the blood, rendering it unfit for its func- 
tional purposes. The loss was undoubtedly due to 
rapid exudation from the inflamed surfaces. 

To what an extent exudation takes place has been 
shown by the large drops of fluid that have been pressed 
from the burned skin of a rabbit. When the animal 
was placed in a hot room, the fur over the burned part 
remained moist, although it quickly dried when moist- 
ened on other parts of the body. 

In cholera there is a somewhat similar loss, but there 
are also great thirst and shrinkage of the muscles, 
which is not the casein burns. Itis, however, only 
the serum—blood-water without the fibrin—instead of 
the water of the blood-proper, which is drained off. As 
this changes the density of the latter, the blood vessels, 
according to a well-known law, tend to draw a supply 
to meet the lack from the muscular tissues, causing 
their great shrinkage. 

In the case of burns, however, there is simply a dim- 
inution of the quantity of the blood-water, and no 
change in its density; hence no absorption from the 
muscular tissues takes place. 

Burns in which the scarf-skin is not destroyed do 
not so seriously affect the system. 

The aim in the treatment of burns should be to ar- 
rest the exudation of the water on the surface. Soda 
not only removes the pain of burns, but it will save life 
even when the burns cover surface enough to cause 
death. Its remarkable curative power probably lies in 
the fact that it renders the surface dry. 

+ . 
FLOWERS FOR INVALIDS. 

A lady writing about the pleasure that flowers give 
to invalids among the poor tells the following anecdote 
to illustrate her words. ‘Several years ago, when I 
was a young housekeeper, I was startled one Sunday 
morning by the request, from a working blacksmith, 
for some grapes for his sick wife. We had no green- 
house or vinery. Our little bit of garden was most un- 
assuming, and I could not think what made the man 
come to me. 


“However, I told him that I believed a friend of ours 
had some early grapes, and if I[could get some, his wife 
should have them in the afternoon. My husband 
walked out with me to our friend’s house. Some grapes 
were most willingly given for the invalid, and some 
flowers for ourselves. 

“TI gathered two or three pretty and sweet flowers—I 
remember that a carnation and two sweet-peas formed 
= them together, and we took them with the 

ruit to the sick woman. 

“We were taken up to her bedroom. 
pale and emaciated, with an ominous flush on her 
cheeks. We handed her the longed-for grapes. She 
was ‘much obliged.’ 

“But when I held out to her the few flowers I had 
brought, she snatched them so eagerly that I was 
startled and awed to see the delight they gave to one 
who was evidently so near the confines of the Un- 


There she lay, 


known. 
“T called again in a day or two, and saw the flowers 
carefully preserved and looking bright in a doctor’s 


medicine bottle close by her bedside. That scene taught 
me a lesson I have never forgotten, and I hope it was 
not without its use aiso.”’ 
i 
OXEOMADIDDLEE. 

This comical-looking Esquimau name of a man is an 
exclamation of greeting among the Inuits, north of Hud- 
son’s Bay, or rather meaning much the same as the cir- 
cus-clown’s cry when he leaps into the ring and says, 
‘Here we are again!’’ An officer of the last Franklin 
search expedition describes the man who bore the name, 
and how he came by it. 

He is a famous walrus-hunter, and his success is 
robably largely due to his immense physical strength. 
fe is a perfect Esquimau Samson, and when he is on 

one end of a line, with his feet braced against a hum- 
mock, the walrus at the other end has no advantage. 
Indeed, the odds are in favor of Oxeomadiddlee. 

Several years ago while looking for game, in Repulse 
Ray, he met with a misadventure to which all walrus- 

unters are liable, and which has often proved fatal. 
fe was in the “‘pack”’ ice intent on his occupation, when 





befere he could escape, a change of wind broke the ice 
from the shore and biew him out to sea. 


He had his walrus-line and spear with him, and had | 


killed a walrus while in the pack; but the pan which 
held his food was broken off and floated away from him, 
so that he was for many days without anything to eat, 
and in danger of starving to death—for when the drift 
cn which he was a prisoner wou!d touch shore-ice again 
it was of course impossible to tell. ‘There had been no 
helpers in his vicinity whom he could hail when he found 
himself cast away, for being such a powerful man, he 
took pride in hunting alone. 

His friends, after looking long for him, gave him up as | 
dead, for they knew too well the exceeding probability | 
of such a result. 

At last the ice-drift carried him near to Whale Point 
and the wind, fortunately changing to the eastward, 
drove the pack on shore, and he escaped to land. 

It was a long journey back to camp for one in his fam- 
ished condition, but he arrived one morning in a severe 
snow-storm, and standing before the door of an igloo 
(snow-hut) shouted, ‘‘Ox-e-o-ma-did’-dlee!”? (Good- 
morning—here we are again!)—and that name stuck to 
him ever afterwards. 


———__>—___— 


COULDN’T KEEP THEM. 

The newspapers and the stump-speakers all have 
their jokes to crack at every section of the country. 
The office-seeker of Maine, the wooden nutmeg of 
Connecticut, the red mud of New Jersey, the “poor 
white trash” of the South, are favorite subjects for 
jesting. But the “funny man” of the Detroit Free 
Press, who generally manages to come in ahead, in the 
line of marvellous stories, surpasses all competitors 
when he dwells as follows on the school-question in 
Idaho: 


When the old man had finished with the climate, 
soil and productions of Idaho, one of the group asked,— 

“How about educational facilities?” 

‘“That’s the only thing we lack,”’ he replied, with a 
mournful sigh. ‘*We’ve got schools enough, but we 
can’t keep no teachers.”’ 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Well, take my school, for instance—only two miles 
from the nearest house, eminently situated on top of a 
hill and paying the highest salary. We can’t keep a 
teacher over two weeks.” 

“Do they die?” 

“Some do; though it’s no place for dying. We had 
a young fellow from Ohio, and he meta grizzly and 
whistled for him. The grizzly cum. We had another 
and a widder run him down and married him inside of 
a month. The third one was lame, and the Injuns 
overtook him. Then we tried women-folks. 
one got married the night she lit down here. I took 
the third about the middle of the week, and the next 
one was abducted by a stage robber.”’ 

“Why don’t you get the ugliest, homeliest woman 
you can find—some perfect old terror, like that razor- 
faced female over by the ticket-window ?” 

“Why don’t we? Stranger, you Eastern folks will 
never understand us pioncers in this world—never. 
That’s my wife—the identical school-teacher I married, 
and she was the handsomest one in the drove!” 


’ 


—_————.- 


A WATER TELESCOPE. 

Perhaps some of the boys living on the sea-coast may 
be pleased to know how a water telescope, such as the 
Norwegian fishermen use to ascertain the position of 
herring shoals, is constructed. Chambers’s Journal 
gives the following directions: 

Procure a tube made of tin and funnel shaped, about 
three and a half feet long and nine inches in diameter 
at the broadest end. It should be wide enough at the 
top to take in the observer's eyes, and the inside should 
be painted black. At the bottom or wide end a clear, 
thick piece of glass must be inserted, with a little lead 
in the form of a ring to weight the tube. When the in- 


The first | 
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For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’S 
SHREDDED OATS. Healthy and strengthening. [Com. 


-THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued ny ey of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by ate pe | its 
customers and the public with unquest oned guar- 
antees of the purity of its product. At large expense 
it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 
Massachusetts shall test the contents of each py 3 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 
free from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, . paper label with the words ‘“‘Guaranteed 
Pure ons ar’’ will be pasted across each head. By 
adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refiner, 
is satisfied that the Sugarof t onc manufacture will reach 
the consumer in its original purity. 

Boston, January, 1882. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 























strument is immersed in clear water it is ast 
how many fathoms down the observer can see. 


—_—— > —_——> 
HE DID IT. 
The Boston Globe tells this good story of a Muine 
grocer who, having become a Christian, showed the 
genuineness of his conversion by his fruits: 


He acknowledged in meeting that he had been a hard 
sinner, cheated customers by adulterating his goods, 
etc., but being converted, would repay any one he had 
wronged. Late that night he was awakened by a ring 
at his door-bell. Looking out he saw a man. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” he asked. 
“I’m Bill Jones. You said to-night you would repa 
those you had cheated. Give me thatone hundred dol- 

lars you’ve owed me so long.” 

“Can't you wait till morning?” 

“No, Laint going to wait till then and stand in line 
all day.” He was paid. 

—" 
“I TOLD YOU So.” 

Those who are in the habit of indulging in the irritat- 
ing phrase, “I told you so,” should take warning from 
the misfortune of one who always prophesied after the 
event: 

An old lady who was in the habit of boasting, after 
the occurrence of any event, that she had predicted it, 
was one day cleverly “sold” by her worthy spouse, who 
had got tired of hearing her constant “I told you so.” 

Rushing into the house, breathless with excitement, 
he dropped into a chair, elevated his hands and ex- 
claime - “Oh, my dear, what do you think? The old 
cow has gone and eaten up our grindstone!” 

The old lady was ready, and hardly waiting to hear 
the last word, she screamed out at the top of her lungs, 
“T told you so. I told youso. You always would let 
it stand out of doors.” 


a 


POWERFUL BED-FELLOWS. 

It must be genuine good humor that can make merry 
over a lost night’s rest—and the pests that ‘murder 
sleep.”” This is the way a witty judge dismissed an ex- 
perience of that sort: 


Lord Erskine, while on a circuit, was asked by the 
landlord of his hotel how he had slept. He replied, 
dogmatically, ‘Union is strength, a fact of which some 
of your inmates seem to be unaware; for had they 
been unanimous last sight, they could easily have 
pushed me out of bed.’ 

“Fleas!” exclaimed the landlord, affecting great as- 
tonishment. ‘I was not aware that I had a single flea 
in my house.” 

“IT don’t believe you have,” retorted his lordshi 
“they are all married, I think, and have uncommon y 
large familica.”’ 

a 


ASSAULTED. 
“Moby Dick,” the name given by whalers in the Pa- 
cific to a fierce whale which attacked the largest ships, 
evidently has left a descendant to ‘‘the manner born :” 


An Australian schooner was attacked by a whale and 
almost instantly sunk last March. The leviathan had no 
sooner been descried than he charged the vessel, and 
the attack was so eudden that nothing could be dove to 
repel it. He delivered a blow on the starboard bow and 
stove a large hole. 

The captain at once ordered the boat to be prepared 
for escape, and water and provisions being placed in 








it, went below for the log-book and ship’s papers, but 
the vessel sunk before he could regain the deck, and he 
perished, 
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Standard of Silver, 


As arule the quality of Government Coin has 
been the standard on which Silversmiths have 
based their quality. The standard of United 
States Coin is 900-1000 pure silver to 100-1000 
copper or other alloy. The standard of Great 


Britain is 995 pure silver to 75-1000 
alley.» °/1000 


Our leading Silversmiths, the GorHam Com- 
PANY, adopted the English standard many years 
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over the quality of their ware, that not a SINGLE 
PIECE has been known to leave their Factory 
under the standard. So well is this now under- 


stood that their trade mark is as well 
STERLING 
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| metal. 
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THE LEGEND OF DON GONSALVO DI 
CORDOVA. 


Don Gonsalvo di Seatewe, 
Like an eagle on his pre 

Came swooping down to w There Oppenheim 
Right in his pathway lay. 


And the men of little Oppenheim 
Trembled, and rose, and fled 

In wild affright where Menheim’s towers 
Uplift their lofty head. 


All fled but one poor shepherd swain, 
Sick wife and little one; 

They just arrived at Oppenheim 
Made up the garrison. 


Outside, the pomp of an army; 
Within, forlorn despair. 

Outside, the shout of victor hosts; 
Within, the voice of prayer. 


Then bravely rose our shepherd, 
fe! we are more than one. 
I'll be the soldier and captain 
Of this town’s garrison.” 


Out on the air of the morning 
Came sharp the Herald's call, 

Clad all in armor, booted and spurred, 
A soldier looked over the wall. 


Smoking his pipe with a careless air, 
A little defiant frown. 
“Now what wants my lord Gonsalvo 
Of Oppenheim’s fair town?” 


“My Lord Gonsalvo di Cordova 
Demands of Oppenheim 
That she open her gates to the Spanish troops, 
And that she lose no time.” 


“Softly, my friend,” cried ane soldier, 
“Conditions must ae! ae 
Perchance we yield, t heed ye well 
The words that shall + said. 





“First, with the honors of war we march; 
All goods none shall molest; 

Third, we shall keep our faith unharmed, 

And the Spaniards may take the rest.” 


“Absurd man!” shouted the Herald, 
“Open the gates this day! 
Lest the morning sun look for th to show 
Where Oppenheim once lay.” 


“Let thy master not yield to rashness, 
Nor swell with idle boast, 
Nor run his hand in a hornet’s nest, 
But let him: count the cost. 


“Within the walls that su®round us, 
My solemn oath I plight, 
A reinforcement, ve little dream, 
Arrived here yesternight 2” 


Back to the Lord Gonsalvo, 
*Mid his captains feasting high, 
The words of our doughty soldier 
In hasty message fly. 


Black as a storm-cloud rolling 
Swelled Lord Gonsalvo’s veins, 
“Now what means this silly German town 
To put us to such pains? 


“The matter of our journey 
Admits of no delay; 
No dallying over a paltry tow ee 
Let the varlets have their way! 


Wide swing the oven gateways, 
The drawbridge clatters down, 
And the mighty Spanish army pours 
Into the lonesome town. 


Deserted—one single wg 

In garb ill-fitting. me 

“What meaneth this?” er ies Gonsalvo, 
“What treachery here has been?” 





“No treachery, Lord Gonsalvo! 
Do thou but follow on, 
And I shall show thee the place where lies 
Our noble garrison, 


“And [swear on the gee ofa soldier, 
If thou wilt go with r 
No harm from aught that it shall do 
Shall happen unto thee 


™ Le ad on, then,” cried Gonsalvo, 
*But look well to thy head,” 
On through the quiet street he strode 
With firm and even tread. 


Through lowly arch, Fh narrow stair, 
Hid from the eye of ¢ 

To where in trembling niother arms 
A tiny baby lay. 


Still and unconscious, ignorant, 

Alike, of snile or frown. 
“Lo, Lord Gonsalvo! pardon me; 

Behold our garrison.” 

Loud and long laughed Gonsalvo. 

“Now, by a soldier’s hand, 

A noble reinforcement here, 
Your town is stoutly manned. 


“So, here’s to your brave Defender, 
Whose life be fair and long!” 

And over the little one lying there, 
His chain of gold he flung. 

And the little town an 
May still the story t 

Of how her noble garrison 
Defended her so well. HADASSAH. 

—_+@o—____“——_ 


For the Companion. 
“ALL IN THE FASHION.” 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Nelly Smith was a sweet-tempered, helpful girl, 
who bore a good half of her mother’s burdens as 
the housekeeper and the nurse of seven younger 
children. 

Her father was not rich, and Nelly could not 
dress like the judge’s and the doctor's girls; but 
she never envied them their pretty things. 

But her day came. A smart, enterprising young 
man came down from Boston to buy lumber of 
her father, and was charmed by her pretty face 


and her sweet manners; and it was surpris- | 


ing how soon he used that lumber up and 
came for more! On his third visit there was 
a wedding, and everybody was “glad the dear 
girl had done so well;” and the next younger 
one of .e family had to fill her place as “‘moth- 
er’s helper.” 

Is it amy wonder that Nelly tried, un her first 
visit home, to look as well-dressed as any of the 
girls? Her husband was both prosperous and 
kind, and she wanted folks at home to know it. 

Among other things, she bought a real milli- 
ner’s bonnet, a marvel of skill, such as had never 
been seen in Whitebridge, and which would baffle 
the skill of Almira Cropsey, the village milliner, 
to imitate. 

It was of light grey silk, o tint known at the 
time by the setitimental name of "mootishitie,” 
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and was made by running scores and scores of 
“shirrs’—fine tucks—in the silk and drawing 
into them tiny strips of whalebone or rattan; and 
in this way forming the bonnet. It was trimmed 
with blue ribbon and flowers, and was most be- 
coming to its owner. 

Of course, Nelly’s younger sisters were very 
proud of her fine things; and girl-like, they could 
not wait for Sunday to exhibit them. Not a few 
callers were taken slyly up stairs and treated to a 
peep into the closet and into the hat-box. 

Among these favored ones was the doctor’s new 
wife, a lady scarcely older than his daughters, 
and quite as fond of finery as they. She was at 
once fired with ambition for just such a bonnet. 
She flew to the village milliner’s on her way home 
to order one. But she failed to give Miss Cropsey 
any correct idea of the article, or the way of mak- 
ing it. The milliner, bolder than she, suggested 
borrowing it as a pattern, and was so eloquent on 
the subject, that she finally convinced the little 
lady that the Smiths would all look on it asa 
compliment to lend it to her. So she wrote a 
pretty little note asking this favor, and politely 
adding, “we country folks, two hundred miles 
from Boston, rarely saw such a tasteful and beau- 
tiful thing.” : 

Nellie was indignant at receiving the note, and 
exclaimed, “How in the world did she find out 


” 


that I had a shirred bonnet ? 
Then followed the confession of the sisters, and 
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when an carried home the bonnet she found the 
minister’s pale little daughter, who never had 
anything pretty to wear, waiting for it, and say- 
ing with a happy smile, “Mother is going to make 
me one just like it out of a breadth of her wedding 
dress—ashes-of-rose silk.” 

“You shall have it, dear little Helen,” said 
Nelly; “but you are the last one! 1f the Gov- 
ernor’s wife sends up to borrow it, I shall deny 
her—or send her to borrow Mary Matilda’s in- 
stead.” 

“The milliner won’t sell any of her canes—she 
says there’ll be such a demand she’ll need all 
she’s got. But father says he can get out basket- 
stuff for me, out of ash, that’ll do just as well,” 
said Mary Matilda. 

Nelly groaned, looked at her poor bonnet, and 
passed it over to the minister’s little girl, saying 
sweetly, “I'd like to see you, Helen, before you 
wear it.” She had resolved to give her a pretty 
blue flower and a pair of fresh ribbon strings she 


had brought for a common straw bonnet—to save 


the shirred one—what object was there now, in 
saving that ? 

The smart women of a Yankee town can work 
wonders in a week, if they once set themselves at 
it! 

The village church was very full the next Sun- 
day, and the women and girls all looked as if 
they had attempted to uniform themselves, and 
had not succeeded. 

There was gray, grey, 
gray everywhere; and in 
all hues from the delicate 
silvery moonshine on Nel- 
ly’s head, through every 
conceivable shade down to 
the dark, dull lead-color of 
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the merry remark from herself, 
old charges, “I wonder who tries to copy folks’ 
dress now?” The bonnet was sent off with an 
inward hope that “nothing would happen to it.” 

Nothing did happen to it, although Nellie sus- 
pected, from the various odors of hair-oil it brought 
with it, that more than ‘“‘Mrs. Doctor” had tried 
it on! 

Sunday came in with hurricane and rain. No- 
body went to church, and the new bonnet lay 
peacefully all day in a bandbox decked with blue 
roses on a pink ground-work. 

But its fame had spread without the help ot the 
meeting-house. On Monday, a gawky cousin 
called, who had caught a glimpse of it as the 
milliner hid it with the whisper, “No lady wants 
everybody copying their things.”” She had asked 
to see it and been refused. Miss Cropsey chose 
to keep her secret for richer customers than she. 

Mary Matilda was evidently a little wounded 
to think that “other folks could see her cousin’s 
nice things and she couldn’t.” 

The kind little owner wanted to make every- 
body as happy as she was herself, so she said, 
soothingly, ‘You shall see it just as soon as we 
can get up stairs.” 

“La, what a beauty!” cried Mary Matilda. “I 
don’t believe but grandma’am could make one if 
she just only saw it. She was a millinerin Passa- 
duncky-when it was a new settlement, and used to 
make ‘calashes’—they were run on rattans.” 

“They make them of cambric, this same color; 
and when I get home I'll send you one,” said 
Nelly, kindly. 

“Oh land, you aint goin’ home for a month! 
Everybody in Whitebridge will have one by that 
time, and they’ll be as common as dirt, and I 
won’t care for it then. Lend it to me for half a 
day—lI’m more to you than Mrs. Doctor is.” 

Nelly could not refuse her, and in half an hour 
the quondam milliner of Passaduncky was slip- 
ping the dainty silk along the shirrs in the vain 
effort at measuring the fulness, and the whole fam- 
ily—the old man excepted—were trying it on. 

“Grandma’am”—she was not Nelly’s grand- 
mother—had a genius for economy, and now she 
saw gold in the very dust. 

“You git that lawn dress of yourn that faded 
white, and I’ll color it with sugar-paper, and it’ll 
make bunnits for us all. You can trim yours 
with blue, just like this. I'll put brown on your 
mother’s, black on mine, and yellow on the twin- 
ses, and you'll all look as smart as Nelly Smith 
if you didn’t marry a Boston dandy.” 

Mary Matilda was trié to her promise; ard 





in allusion to! Grandma’am Huchins and her descendants, who 
j all wore the old cambric dyed with sugar-paper 


and alum. 

So as poor Nelly glanced about before service be- 
gan, she hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry. 

Miss Cropsey’s bonnets looked as strong and 
solid as if they had been built of wood by a first- 
class carpenter. The others were too big or too 
small, while not one but those made by the milli- 
ner was straight. 

Let any lady—no matter how deft her fingers 
may be at other work—try to make a shirred bon- 
net without rule or measurement, and she will see 
what a figure this bevy of country dames and girls 
made that day! 

They all looked as if they were tipsy ; and Nel- 
ly grew dizzy from looking at them. 

But the side-pew where Grandma’am Huchins 
sat with her daughter and three granddaughters 
was the centre of all eyes. The old lady’s ““drawed 
bunnit” sat flat on her forehead in front, hiding the 
last vestige of her hair, and standing out like horns 
—very uneven horns—at either side, making her 
look like a wild woman. 

Her daughter’s, which was trimmed 
washed-and-ironed ribbon of a mahogany hue, 
flared out in much the fashion of an immense, 
animated pancake, and this when large, close 
“cottages” were the style. 

The truth was, the basket stuff just wouldn’t stay 
where grandma’am put it, the girls said. And 
you could have believed them; for the bonnets 
were one-sided, making them look as if their necks 
were twisted, so that they were forced to look into 
the bonnet, instead of out of it. 

These bonnets were full of humps and bumps, 
and looked about as much like chip-baskets as 
anything else. The washed bows looked as if 
made by the blacksmith and welded on. 

But the worst of it all was that beside having 
her pretty bonnet twisted and bent, and greased 
and perfumed with unholy oil, and the strings 
wrinkled and crushed by some forty tyings, poor 
Nelly was accused of coming down to White- 
bridge and copying the fashions there; for, in the 
wide travels of that unhappy bonnet, its origin had 
been wholly lost before its style reached the “Mills” 
and the ‘Upper Corner.” 

Nelly went home loathing the bonnet, as if it 
was an old thing from a pawn-broker’; shop. She 
shed a few tears over its departed beauty, trimmed 
up her plain straw for herself, and gave that to 
Mary Matilda, to save her from being the laugh- 
ingsstock of the village,~for terrific as all the imi- 
tations were, Grandma’am Huehins’ handiwork, in 
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twisting and screwing and in variety of 
excelled them. 

Nelly resolved that the next time she came home 
she would leave her best bonnet in Boston. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 
By William H. Rideing. 

At the southern point of the island upon which 
New York, with its grotesquely varied architec- 
ture, is built, a circular structure sufficiently iso- 
lated to attract attention has stood for many 
years. 

Once it was a fort, designed as a harbor defence 
in conjunction with Castle William. The granite 
battery is separated from it by a channel upon 
which tugs are puffing, sloops drifting, ferry-boats 
crawling, and big sea-going steamers cautiously 
gliding at all times. ‘Then, dismounted and re- 
lieved of all its military equipment, it became a 
sort of tea-garden to which the Knickerbockers, 
with silver buckles and gold-headed canes, came 
in their leisure to chat and sip ices or Bohea while 
looking down the lovely bay towards the sea. 

In these old times this neighborhood, now given 
up to ugly warehouses and noisy traffic, was a 
fashionable quarter full of fine colonial houses 
with arched doorways and wide side-lights and 
carved balustrades and wainscoted rooms. One 
by one the mansions have been razed; indeed, of 
late the demolition has included two and three or 
more at a time, and the circular building at the 
point of the island is the only survivor of the 
changes. 

A fort once, pointing black-nosed cannon down 
the bay; then a peaceful and delightfully situated 
tea-garden, and then a concert hall in which Jen- 
ny Lind thrilled audiences with the sweetness of 
her song, it has since accommodated itself to an- 
other and a very different use. The lower sand- 
stone walls of the military establishment. still re- 
main, with deep embrasures in them, but above 
them and over them a roof and wooden walls have 
been put, and abutting on them are several large 
sheds. 


Castle Garden is now, and has been since 1855, 
a depot for the reception and protection of the 
emigrants arriving in New York, and in it the 
poor strangers landing from foreign countries are 
taken care of and helped on their way to their des- 
tinations, 

Any morning in spring and summer there is a 
scene here full of We see the 
raw material of which our new population is 
being formed pouring in. Here, huddling togeth- 
er like sheep, bewildered by the strangeness of 
their surroundings, are the poor of many lands; 
and somewhere among them are those who will 
till farms where now all is desolate, and build cit+ 
ies where now no house is. They look sad enough 
to move one’s pity, and poor enough to invite one’s 
patronage. 

The feeling of a spectator is that they have 
much to gain and little to confer in coming here. 
But they are not properly objects of condescen- 
sion or patronage. It is they who are to enrich 
and develop the country and urge it on in that 
progress which transforms the wilderness into 
great wheat-fields, and breaks the primeval silence 
with the cheerful voice of contented labor. 

In other citics,—in Boston, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore,—no special effort is made to care for 
them; but in New York, where more of them 
land than at all other ports, this place is provided 
for their reception. There, since February last, 
they have been landing in unprecedented num- 
bers, and there any day, as I have said, one may 
see a picture of the most varied color and move- 
ment, which cannot be looked upon without the 


suggestiveness. 


| deepest interest and most serious thought. 


The emigrants are landed from the ocean steam- 
ers by a tender, and as they come crowding down 
the gang-plank, each arm engaged with bundles, 
and boxes and packages balanced on their heads, 
or thrown over their shoulders, their faces wear 
an inquisitive, half-astonished, half-dismayed 
look. 

They must be prepossessed by what they have 
already seen of New York, as coming in by San- 
dy Hook they have slowly steamed through the 
Narrows and entered the lovely upper bay with 
Staten Island on one side and Long Island on the 
other, wooded down to the water’s edge and dot- 
ted with ornamental and brightly painted houses. 
There are few harbors more beautiful or encour- 
aging to the new-comer than New York. 

Then, passing off the tender, they are filed into 
the great rotunda, where hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands, of other emigrants are already gath- 
ered, brought together from every part of Eu- 
rope, speaking half-a-dozen different tongues, 
and exhihiting ever-shifting effects of costume. 
The faces of the crowd represent nearly every type 
—light-eyed, bonnetless Irish girls, yellow-haired 
Germans, tawny Italians, thin-featured French, 
and often, of late, there has been among the oth- 
ers the heavily-dressed and heavily-featured fig- 
ures of Russian Jews. 

The buzz of the voices and the crowding are 
confusing at first, but the emigrant finds himself 
rapidly put through a series of preparatory pro- 
cesses, and at the end of an hour he can, if he 
chooses, walk out and look about for himself in 
the grinding city. He is inspected by medical 
officers and customs officers; his name, age, 
country, calling and distinction are registered at 
a desk where there are clerks and interpretersi 
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These are the only things which are compulsory, | 
and when they are done he can do exactly what | 
he pleases. 

It will be well for him, however, if he does not 
venture too far into the city, lest he fall into the | 
hands of thieves or cheats. The main purpose of! 
Castle Garden is to protect him from these, and 
it will be wiser for him to remain there until his 
friends can meet him, or he is ready to depart if 
he is going farther. 

The scene immediately after the arrival of a 
steamer is as busy and as noisy as a fair. Within 
the circus-like building there is a ticket- 
office, a money-exchange, a telegraph-office and a 
restaurant, at each of which one may see many 
curious and touching little incidents. 

Here at the money-changer’s desk is a bulletin 
giving the American value of various foreign 
after each 
transaction the broker 
his customer 
of it. 
Most of the emigrants 
wary with their 
money, and carry it, 
their pockets, 
concealed 


great 





coins, and 


hands 
memorandum 
are 
not in 
but 
where about their per- 
sons. Often it would 
take an adroit thief 
and an intricate explo- 
ration to find it. 

it is wrapped in en- 
velope within envelope, 
and knotted 
with the most precious 


some- 


stringed 


care. 
A up to 
the desk to change 


boy comes 
his 
sovereigns for dollars. 
He has a fresh, English 
face, browned by farm- 


THE 


—’ young adventurer | 
come in search of a fortune, | 
“Now, my 
impatiently, 
Unheeding the 
coat and then his w 


work, and he is ail alone 


lad, hurry up!” cries the broker, | 
seeing him fumble with his coat. 
remonstrance, he unbottons his 
tistcoat; then he takes a jack- 
Knife out of his trouser pocket, opens the blade, | 
and is apparently going to perform some surgical | 
Ilis honest face is full of | 
instead of cutting himself, he 
rips up the of his waisteoat, and there, | 
stitened in the wadding, 


operation upou himself. 
seriousness. But 
lining 
mre six sovereigns. 
Having received six five-dollar bills and some 
in exchange for them, serutinizes the | 
American money attentively, and places it in a 
ragged old wallet. He sees some of the by- 
standers smiling at him, 
not retlect any 


cents he 


but his own face does 


of their 
covcentrated on what he 


amusement; his mind is 
A few min- 
utes afterwards we see him at another desk, buy- 


is doing. 





ing a ticket for the West, and there is something | 
about him which convinces us that his six sover- 
cigns will soon begin to multiply. 

“Which people bring the most money ?” 

“The Germans and Scandinavians are the best 
provided,” the at the exchange- 
desk. ‘Next to them are the Lrish, and the poor- 
all are the Italians, 
money and little baggage.” 


answers clerk 


est or who often have no 
The Italians have been coming in large num- 
bers this year; and on the last morning we were 
in the Garden a ship-load of them had just ar- 
rived. ‘The dark-eyed, brown-skinned women 
were hurrying to and fro with boxes and bundles 
balanced on their from which the white 
their 
fell 
jet- 


heads, 





capes of 

head - dresses 
their 
hair 


over 
black to 
their shoulders. 
Their vari-colored 
petticoats and bril- 


on 


liant sashes of 
searlet and = blue 
enlivened the pic- 
ture. While they 
were toiling with 
their boxes and 
bundles, the men 
were taking it very 
easily, and some 
of them had 


climbed into the 
cannon once 


embrasures through which the 
peeped, and sat there shivering at | 
the feebleness of the April sunshine. 

One brigand-like fellow who felt grateful for | 
some information which the interpreter gave him | 
offered that official one of the peculiar little knives 
which all the lower-class Italians carry. It was 
small enough to be carried in the pocket, but when 
open it made a double-edged and murderous dag- 
the blade being held in position by a very 
strong spring. made a feint with it at 
the interpreter, showing how it should be held, and 
it seemed to us that quite likely his tacility with it 
had been acquired in other ways than play. 


ger, 
The giver 


The names of the emigrants who have friends or 
letters or telegrams waiting for them are called 
out, and there are many affecting reunions. The 
husband who has been parted from his wife, and 
the son who has sent to his old home for his moth- 
er or sister, are here to receive them. Often when 
the the new-comer stands 
back and surveys the Americanized relative from 


first embrace is over, 





ARRIVAL. 





AT TUE CLERK'S DESK. 


}earnest Christian. 





head to foot with great admiration. The head that 
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left Queenstown bonnetless has now a gorgeous 
pile of millinery upon it. The feet that wore clogs 
are displayed in fancy leather, with tassels. 

“Och, but it’s your own mother, sure, that would 
be after not knowin’ ye, me dawrter!” exclaims 
an old woman, as she looks at Bridget, who 
has all the colors of the rainbow in her dress. 

But sometimes the friends who are expected do 
not appear. As the names of the persons for 
whom there are letters or telegrams, or for whom 
some one is waiting, are called, you see an emi- 
grant here and there,—a girl or woman, most like- 
ly,—who listens with strained attention, and who 
falls back with a woe-begone face when she finds 
that there is nothing for her. As often as the 
clerk’s voice is heard she darts forward, hoping 
that now her name is to be called. Sometimes the 
looked-for friend at last appears. Sometimes 
death or some mis- 
chance has removed 
the one who was to be 
of help to her, and she 
finds herself cast upon 
her own resources. 

Before evening most 
of the emigrants ar- 
riving each day have 
left the Garden, either 
to stay in New York, 
or to take the train to 
other points. A few 
remain and make them- 
selves as comfortable 
as possible on the floor 
and benches. The peo- 
ple of the different 
countries keep to them- 
selves, and you see 
the Italians huddled up 
here, the Germans 
there, and the Swedes 
across the way. There 
are some picturesque groups amongthem. A Nor- 
mandy peasant woman in sabots and cap, seated 
on the floor, surrounded by six chubby little girls, 
each a miniature of herself; a knot of yellow- 
haired, pink-faced Germans eating liver-wort and 
blackish bread, and a circle of Italians, who are 
making a frugal supper, and each of whom, we 
notice, is provided with a wicked-looking knife 
like that given to the interpreter. 

At night the Garden is very gloomy, and look- 
ing over the floor upon the dark figures stretched 
out in slumber, a dream comes to us of the bril- 
liant lights and the fashionable audiences of the 
time when Jenny Lind sang here. 

The greatest mistake any man or woman can 
make is to linger in New York unemployed. His 
money is soon spent if it is not stolen, and she, es- 
pecially if she is young, is surrounded by tempta- 
tions. After leaving the Garden, where the only 
sleeping accommodation is on the benches or the 
floor, they must go to one of the dens known as em- 
igrants’ boarding-houses, which are usually con- 
nected with brothels and the lowest saloons. 

Fortunate are the emigrants who have friends to 
mect.them and take them to the homes they have 
made for themselves in the new country. It is 
but a few years ago that the latter landed at Castle 
Garden, and their improved appearance, their 
sharpened wits and smart dress presage the fut- 
ure of the new-comers themselves, if they are 
thrifty and industrious. 

—- 
A DYING BOY’S QUESTION. 

I have just returned from the funeral of the 
son, the oldest son, the first born, of my friends 
Rev. George Nix- 





Tremont, N. Y. 
My — sympathies 
were very tender- 
ly moved by the 
letter the father 
sent me, with a 
request to come to 
them in the hour 
of their great af- 
fliction. 

He said: 

“Though but 
thirteen years old, 
he had a mature 
mind, and was an 
He had no fears of dying, 
and we talked constantly of his possible depart- 
ure. His last night on earth was spent in in- 
tense agony. But in his rational moments his 
faith failed not. 

“He rose up at the time we thought him sleep- 
ing and said: 

“Now I want to say the Lord’s prayer.’ He 
repeated it with a strong voice until the close, 
when his strength failed. 

“About half an hour before death he looked up 
to his mother, and with a smile said: 

*«*Mother, is this the other world ? Perhaps he 
was half waking, half sleeping, when he looked 
into his mother’s face, and wondered whether he 
was in this or the other world! 

“The pain of dying had ceased. The eyes of a 
loving mother met his as he lay in perfect peace. 
His heart was full of love, and for the moment it 
was so unlike the anguish he had been suffering, 
that he was at a loss to know where he was, and 
he made the natural and beautitul inquiry : 

‘Is this the other world ?’ ”"— Observer. 
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National City, California, or to J. A. ¥ AIRCHILD. San 
Diego, California. 
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“What the Works are to a Watch, the Action is 
to an Organ.” 

All genuine Carpenter Organs contain the celebrated 
Car, ye ay action and bear the above Trade Mark 
on the sounding board. Don’t buy any organ unless it 
contains the “Carpenter Action.” “A beautiful illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of 100 pages, the finest ev Ng published, sent 
free to intending et eeee 1s. Addre 

E. P. CARPE shai R, W orcester, Mass, 








Parlez-vous Frangais? 
Syredjen Sie Dentjd ? 


At your own home you can, by our celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
LEARN TO SPEAK FLUENTLY 


EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKS, 


For the Nominal Price of $5. 


The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of 
Berlin, is now with us, and will correct all your 
exercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the leading 
linguists of the world; 


AN ADVANTAGE NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 

Says the Nation, May 4th, 1882: ‘This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak ‘a for eign tongue in a short time.” 


SEND $5 FOR FULL SUBSCRIPTION, 
with privilege of having your exercises corrected 
and questions answered. For 25 cts. we willsenda 
sample lesson of either French or German. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 beens a St., Boston. 


- MUSIC | 


FOR LESS THAN 


ONE CENT A PAGE! 
IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 


Useful and Inexpensive for the Summer of 
all Grades and Styles of Sheet Music. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
256 pages—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs. 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish songs. 
“BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of the very best sacred songs. 
“WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages—% chvice songs of popular style. 
“FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONG.” 
277 pages—107 of Franz’s best songs. 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM.” 
260 pages—132 of Norway’s songs, melodies, ete. 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS.” 
248 pages—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, galops, etc. 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE.” 
232 pages—80 most popular dance pieces. 
And many other collections, Price each, $2.00 plain; 
$2.50 cloth ; $3.00 full gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston. 
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A warm iron "passed a . 
the back of these PAPE 
TRANSFERS the Patte - n 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery : 
Braiding and Initia} 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 40 
> new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven thre e-cent stamps. 

100 Franklin St 

Supplied wholesale ‘by R. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
bo Street, Re w York. 

sta by the leading 
Ze phy: r Wool Stores. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH 


OFFICES { 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics 


RESTORED, CLEANED OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hitherto un- 
equalled. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITS RENOVATED OR RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 








1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 N. Eighth St. -, Philadelphia. 

110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers, Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated Skil- 
fully and promptly. 


Goods received and returned by Express or 
by Mail. 


Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 








Rew Haven Conn. 





5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


HUGH CRESSY—BENEDICTINE. 


My God, I dreamed in quiet paths to walk, 

Tere thought Thy voiée to lead, 

Few friends, calm studies, sober-thoughted talk, 
My atmost need. 


Dreamed in those sunny Cloisters, far away 
Beside the Tuscan sea, | 
From purer hearts than mine to catch each day | 
Some glimpse of Thee. | 


But in r-y soul, where self traced words of gold 
Thy hand wrote words of flame: 
“Thou hast renounced, for visions dim and cold, 


‘hrist's path of shame!” 


In tourneys gay and gallant Courtesies 
Shall true Knights waste their might? 
Would’st thou misuse in narrow sympathies 
Thy clearer sight? 





Vicisti Galilaee! yet forgive, 
Forgive if faint with strife, 

I hope somewhere, somehow, again to live 
That quiet life. 


Did I not learn it at my mother’s knee, 
“There sia and sorrow cease!” 
In heaven is that life selfish which would be 
A life of peace ? 
AvuGusTUS M. LORD. 
+o —- 
For the Companion. 


AN HISTORIC SOLITUDE. | 


Daniel Webster had a great love for recreations. The | 
joys of the hunter and of the fisherman wete well- 
known to him. This was one reason why the great 
statesman chose Marshfield, quiet, solitary Marshfield, 
as his home. It was such a retired, lonely spot that 
few strangers would be likely to disturb him. 

Here he could hunt and fish to his heart’s content. 
Men, now living, tell how he would appear ut a friend’s 
house in old Plymouth, early in the morning, ten miles | 
distant, his breakfast eaten. | 

Webster took great satisfaction in adding more and 
more acres to his large farm. An ample estate became 

quite a passion with him, and at one time he owned 
eighteen hundred acres. He was a genuine farmer. 

Perhaps the applause of the Senate did not afford 
him as much real pleasure, in his later years, as did the 
possession of fine cattle well-proportioned and well- 
fed. His interest in, and care for, his stock was very 
noticeable. 

The surroundings which a man chooses often mark 
the limits of hismind. Some men seem to hedge them- 
selves in, and their minds seem equally narrowed. Oth- 
er men choose broad, grand prospects, and their minds 
are commensurate with the grandeur of view about 
them. 

Marshfield and Daniel Webster are appropriately 
named together. The reach and breadth of his views 
and the solemnity of his thought found fitting natural 
surroundings at Marshfield. 

The stranger who approaches Mr. Webster’s place 
pauses involuntarily to note the effect of hill and plain, 
of woods and ocean. A longstone wall, painted white, 
runs in front of the farm. Within one secs a large 
meadow and an old, scattering orchard. It is a broad 
domain. Leaving the road and entering the winding 
drive-way, one passes under beautiful shade-trees till 
at length he reaches a large ancient-looking white 
house. 

Thus, at least, it was in the opening days of 1878. It 
has since been burned. Near it stood a little white 
building scarcely more than ten feet square. Here the 
famous orator spent many days in hard thought and 
study. 

A very interesting spot is the resting-place of Web- 
ster. We pass by the house and the commodious barn 
and little lakes and ornamental trees, and walk on 
through meadow and orchard perhaps one hundred 
rods to the northwest. 

We have come out upon a little open plateau of land 
covering two or three acres. There is not a tree or 
shrub upon it. It is native soil unturned by any plow. 

Stop an instant and survey this strange scene. To 
the north a vast marsh stretches away for several miles. 
To the west more marsh and then higher land, and 
some timber. To the south a level half a mile of open 
field, Webster’s field, and then hills and woods. To 
the east, low, marshy land and the sound of the surf- 
beating ocean two miles away. There is no house near. 
Only the quiet or rugged aspects of nature; of broad- 
handed, far-reaching nature. 

Hither, many years ago, the few isolated families liv- 
ing in this region brought their dead and buried them. 
Among them are some men of talent and bravery who 
won renown in the armies of their country. 

It is here that the gifted senator and his family rest. 
On the southern slope of this elevation of land a space 
is fenced off by an iron railing, some eight feet high. 
It is about four rods each way, and would be square 
did it not jut out on the north side and take in a little 
spot some ten feet wide and deep. 

In this inclosure lies buried the Webster family. I 
may add, the Webster race, for they are all gone now. 
No man lives to uphold to-day the great name which 
Daniel Webster has so exalted. Within this iron fence 
lies the wife whom Webster tenderly loved. Also 
Major Edward, his son, who died in the Mexican War, 
and Col. Fletcher, who died in 1862—3, from wounds 
received in his country’s service. The Websters were 
a race of brave men. 

Webster’s grave is situated at the north end of the 
plot in this little jut of land. A mound of earth is 
thrown up, some four feet high, and overgrown with 
grass; at the head of this is a simple, pure white mar- 
ble slab, some fifteen by ten inches, bearing this in- 
scription,—‘*Daniel Webster.” 

In this obscure place reposes this man whose elo- 
quence charmed a nation; upon whose lips ten thou- 
sand hung delighted; who walked among crowds of 
noble men, “the observed of all observers.” 

When Fletcher Webster died they opened the grave 
of his father, and found that the features of the dead 
statesman were as perfect as ten years before. Then 
they closed his tomb, and men have not looked upon his 
form since. 














AFRICAN CHIEFS IN ENGLAND. 
Mtesa, the King of Uganda, to whom Stanley gives 
an “honorable mention,” sent several chiefs to Eng- 
land. On their return, they gave such a glowing ac- 
count of their visit that the wily old king, fearing that 
his subjects might not think him much of a monarch, 
told them not to tell any one but himself what they had 
seen. London was thus described by Saabadu: 


“The horses in London are so many that no one can 


stone. O my master! wonderful! wond-rful!! The 
make two long fences of stone {sides of the street], 
very long; as far as you can see, and the house is in- 
side the fence. 

“It is all one house, but divided, so that lots of peo- 
ple live in it. No one can count how many people live 
in one b ‘use [one side of a street being continuous, was 
supposea to be one house]. Oh, London is a very big 
place! Nothing but houses of stone as far as from here 
to Buhwezi [some twenty miles]. 

“O my master! we have not got a country at all. 
‘The estate of one chief in England is as large as all 
Buganda, and Bunyoro, and Busogo together.” 

“Say that again,” said Mtesa. “I like to hear a man 
speak the truth.” 

“We have no country, my master.” ; m 

“Do you hear that?”? said Mtesa to the chiefs. ‘We 
have no country at all.” e . 

“In England every man has one wife. The Bazungu 
who eome here have no wives; but when they go back 
to England they are made great chiefs, and each one 
gets a wife, as a reward for his services. 


“The Queen’s house is all made of looking-glasses | 2 


and gold and silver inside, and we sat on chairs made 
altogether of ivory.” . 

At this stage Mtesa said “Stop!’’ and dismissed the 
court, telling Saabadu he was to tell no one but him- 
self what he had seen in Engiand.—Jndependent, 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 
Uneasy girls and mischievous boys think it hard that 
they should be compelled to remain quiet during the 


one hour and a half of the modern church service. 
‘Their complaints may be moderated by reading the 


t 
if 
I 
f 


following description of church services in New Eng- —— —. . we 
land, two hundred years ago, when the prayer was al- improved Bake Oven, 


most an hour long, and all stood: 


On foot, on horseback, singly, or on pillions (some of 
the old women and little children in ox-carts perhaps), 
they come. Some tie their beasts to the palings, others 
under housels they have had leave to build near by. 

Entering the meeting-house they take their allotted 
places—all the married men and women, the elderly 
people, and civil and military dignitaries in the seats 
and pews below, according to rule; the unmarried o 
both sexes in the galleries, with a high paling between 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 


making it Absolutely 


Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts and many other 
valuable improvements, 
| Send for Catalogue, 4 
| For cards illustrating the P 
| Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


45 Summer Street, Boston. 
95 Lake Street, 





7 PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR 


AMATEURS 


A new and fascinating 
pastime. How YOU may 
take Photographs with 


Walker's Pocket Camera 


AND 

Complete Dry Plate Outfit. 

Not a toy, but a useful 
= instrument; 
ight, accurate and com- 
pact; would prove inval- 
uable on your summer 
trips. Send 10 cts, for Cat- 
alogue and sample photo- 
graph taken by an ama-| 
teur. Descriptive Price 
Lists free. or K. 
WM. H. WALKER & CO.,, 
—_ Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 

100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
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J. F. MYERS, Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 





them; the boys under sixteen on the pulpit and gallery 
stairs, if the latter are not yet removed to the tower; 
otherwise in “‘hinde seats,”’ or corner-pews in the gal- 
leries—always with tything-men, “to keep them from | 
playing or sleeping.” | 
The younger children on little benches in the aisles 
by the side of the pews or seats, into which they often | 
creep to huddle round the mother’s foot-stove. Those | 
who are too young to sit alone are in little cages in the 
pews close to their mothers. 

The negroes, slaves or free,—every town has several 
of both,—are on wall-benches in the gallery—men and 
women apart, of course; in the upper one, if there are 
two tiers of galleries; or perhaps their dark faces are 
peering out from those two queer crannies opening upon 
the gallery from the tower. 

These are two square pews built for them at the head 
of each staircase in the tower, from which they are en- 
tered. They are sufficiently elevated above the gallery- 
pews to be very conspicuous from below. 

They are arched over the top, balustraded in front, 
and so arranged as to prevent any communication with 
the other seats in the gallery. ‘The boys call them the 
“swallows’ nests.” 

Very near the pulpit on either side sit the aged deaf— 
the men on the right, the women on the left; adjoining 
the pulpit in front, the elders, if there be any; a step 
lower down, the two deacons in their respective seats. 
The most elderly man of most distinguished birth or 
service in the community is honored with a seat at the 
communion-table—he, as well as the elders and deacons, 
facing the congregation. 

About the doorways the guard is seated, each man 
with his bandoleer slung over his shoulders, his match- 
lock close at hand. 

There is a rustle at the door. It is the minister? No 
—two constables leading in a culprit! He wears a 
white paper cap on which his sin is written, and is 
placed conspicuously on the stool of repentance. 
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WHY HE DIDN’T SIGN. 

~In every community there are men who frequently 
find themselves in a strait. They wish to stand well 
with their fellow-citizens, and would like to be thought 
public-spirited. But they are reluctant to lessen their 
balance at the bank. When a subscription-paper is 
handed them, whose object is some public benefit, then 
begins the struggle between their love of popularity and 
their love of money. 

A certain Georgia judge belonged to this class, and 
among the anecdotes told of his ingenuity in extricating 
himself from the grasp of a subscription-paper is the 
following: 


A religious society was trying to build a new house 
of worship in the town where the judge was holding 
court. The clergyman waited on the judge, one day, 
just after the adjournment of the court. 

““We are endeavoiing to build a new house of wor- 
ship,” said the clergyman, handing the judge the sub- 
scription-list. ‘Perhaps this pad will inform you of 
a Ke oe: better than I can tell you.” 

he judge examined the list with a professional eye, 
and then, turning to the expectant minister, said, with 
his blandest smile, ‘That will bind them, sir; no doubt 
about it.’’ 

“But, judge, you don’t understand me,” answered 
the parson, taken a little aback; “I want you to help 
us. We are going to raise’’ 

“Ah! going to have a raising—a house-raising, are 
you? Well, let me know the day, and I will send up 
three or four hands with pleasure.” 

“Why, judge, it’s a brick house we want,”’ answered 
the minister, bewildered at the judge’s stupidity. 

“A brick house, is it? Won’t a log-house do as well? 
Several years ago we built a log house in our communi- 
ty for religious purposes,—some cut the logs; some 
hewed them; some split the boards, some raised the 
house, and some covered it. And the Lord has never 
made any complaint against it yet. If you build a log- 
house, and the Lord complains, I’ll head the subscrip- 
tion-list for a brick one.”’ 

The parson left then and there. 


~>- 
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HOW SHE LIVED TO BE OLD. 


A French lady recently died at the advanced age of 
ninety. Her will contained this provision: 














address in the United States. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 
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This famous wave is 





far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


est French Hair 
° Switches. 

23 i 
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aie 
n. z 
34 02 
30 “ 4 OZ 
These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
Send for circular, 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


oz. for 83. 
oz ** 4. 
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426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass, 


In the manufacture of flavoring extracts we possess 
unsurpassed facilities, and in order that consumers 
may obtain 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 


we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with the following assortment of FLAVORS 
and EXTRACTS, which cannot be excelled tor Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 


Vanilla, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Banana, Ginger, Pine Apple, Cinnamon, 
Celery, Orange, Nutmeg, Clove, 
Nectarine, Rose, Almond, Peach, 
Pistachio, Currant, Sarsaparilla, Peppermint. 


Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON. BORDEAUX. 
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“T leave to my physician, whose enlightened care 
and wise prescriptions have made me live so long, all | 
that is contained in the oid oaken chest in my boudoir. | 
The key of the chest will be found under the mattress , 
of my bed.” 

The heirs were much disturbed, for they foresaw . 
material diminution of their share of the property. 
Pan fortunate and expectant physician at length ar- 

ved. 

The notary delivered to him the key of the chest. It 
was opened, and found to contain solely all the drugs 
and potions, still intact, which the worthy physician had 
given his patient for twenty years back. 
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THREE people can keep a secret when two of them 
are dead. 





THE man who complains of paying ten dollars a 
year for pew rent went to the Barnum show last week 
and took his wife and his five children, paying one dol- 
lar each for reserved seats. He is going to take a cheap- 





ever count them. And the houses, they are made of 





. NEEULES. 
Quality. Guaranteed, 
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PROMINENT DEALER 
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If you cannot procure Thurber’s Extracts of your | 











er pew, and is in favor of reducing the salary of the 
minister “ 
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BOOK. 


Practical Life. 
600 pp. 


.The Key to Fortune 
Sin allAvenuesof Life. 


Clear type, finest binding and illustration. 


AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $150 per month, For Terms, 
address J. C. MCCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ED 
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WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTURER OF 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styles and Sizes 
for use of INVALIDS and CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, 
in doors and out. 

f movement 
Patentee and maker of the “Rolling 
Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- 
For Illustrated Catalogue, send 
stamp and mention THE COMPANION 





Comfort, durability, 
unequalled. 


HAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, N. Y. 


SMITH WHEEL C! 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send Sc. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue an’ 
Price List. 

THE POPE M'F'G CO, 
No. 597 Washington bt. 
Boston, Mass, 











BEST AND CHEAPEST! , 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cire 
Agents wanted, 
VERMONT FARM MACH 


Bellows Falls, 
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Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents II 


ENGINEERS, 


chants, Farmers, etc., will tind in MOORE’s 


Mechanics, Mill Owners, Manufac- 
turers, Builders, Miners, Mex 
UNIVERSAL AS- 


SISTANT AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a work containing 1016 
dustrial 


pages, 
‘acts, 


Agents Wanted 


agent reports $137.50 earned in 6 day 


for two farms. 
128 


Engravings, 461 Tables, and over 1,000, 
Calculations, 
utility in 200 Trades, $5 
its weight in gold toany Mechanic, Farmer, or Business 
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Rules, ete., of rare 
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e Catalogue of nearly 3000 Standard Books, ad 


NATIONAL BOOK CoO,, 73 Beekman street, New York, 
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INKS. 
BLUE, 
BROWN, 


PURPLE, 





SCARLET, 
YELLOw, 
RED, 
WHITE, 
GREEN, 
GOLD, 
SILVER, 
INDIA, 
INK POWDER, 
INDELIBLE, 
&c., &C. 
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EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 


I will send to any one for fifty cents a 
recipe for making the brillant Black 
Ink used by the leading penmen of the 
pmacseny and for which there is such 

reat demand. Ink cannot be sent b: 
mail, and the express charges on a small 
quantity would be so much that few 
could afford to buy it. 

Itis easily made from the recipe; costs 
but a few cents to make a gallon; would 
he a very salable article at a big 
anywhere where people are at all par- 
ticular in regard to their penmanship. 

Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
scale, now is your time! Recipes for 
any one of the colors named in the mar- 

in only ten cents, Seventeen different 

inds, includiug the Brilliant Black 
Ink, $1.00. 

One man says: “I received your}ink 
recipe,and have made up several! lots of 
the ink. It is a brilliant black, the best 
ink Iever saw. My boys have sold the 
Ink as fast as I could make it, in all now 
over forty dollars’ worth, to neighbors 
and people about here.” 

Another writes: “I have been giving 
your inks a fair test the past few weeks; 
en e also handled other inks, but yours 
gives the best satisfaction. I now have 
throughout the country twenty-two 
agents, which keep myself and five men 
very busy manufacturing enough to sup- 
ply thedemand, My agents’ orders no 
run from one hundred to five hundre 
dollars a day, and the business is in- 
creasing."—E. J. FREDERICKS, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Another says: “I sold of inks manu- 
factured from your recipes last week 
sirty-two dollars’ worth,”. ‘ ° 
FRYER, New Castle, Pa 

Prof. GASKELL writes: “At my re- 

uest Mr. J. S. Gaskell offers for sale 
the recipes for making the brilliant black 
ink used by the leading penmen. It is 
the best ink I know of, and can be made 
easily at small cost by any person. It 
finds a ready sale in every part ¢@: 
country, as {t is almost impossible to get 
a really ood ink..—G. A. GASKELL, 
Author of Gaskell’s Compendium. 


These are the onl nuine Fostuss 
from a real inkman Yow offered to 
public. J. 8S. tg ae One. 
UFACTUREB, Box 1664, New York 
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For the Companion. 
NECESSITY. 


Unwelcome guest! The poor man knows thee well, 
And of thy grim, hard nature could he tell. 


Though hands are weary, and the uns art oppressed, 
Necessity forbids the needed rest 

An hour of pleasure, though but seldom sought, 
Paid for by overwork is dearly bought. 


To labor still, though health and strength are gone, 
Necessity, relentless, drives him 
IDA D. MUNROE. 


sa +m 
IGNORANCE OF EDUCATED MEN. 

An ignorant Englishman was once disputing with a 
naval officer as to the importance of Nelson’s victories. 
The ignoramus, who pooh-poohed at the great sailor’s 
battles, at last remarked, as if clenching his hostile 
criticism, ‘‘At all events, there can be no doubt which of 
his Lordship’s victories yielded the least important re- 


sults.””’ “Which do you mean?” asked the officer. 
“Why, of course, from its name, the victory of the 
Nihil.”” The ignorant man had confounded the ‘‘Nile” 


with “nihil,” the Latin for nothing. 

Amusing as this anecdote is, it may also illustrate 
the fact, known to men of experience, that even edu- 
cated gentlemen are often so ignorant of ordinary 
affairs as to excite surprise. The London World pub- 
lishes the following comments upon the ignorance of 
lawyers, politicians and artists : 


There are, of course, in England, hundreds of law- 

ers whose minds are embellished with every kind of 

nowledge, whose intellectual treasure-house is rich in 
a multitude of delicate thoughts and fancies, who have 
travelled widely, seen much, heard much, and forgot- 
ten nothing; who would have been bishops if they had 
gone into the church, and would have won for them- 
selves the highest niche in the temple of fame if they 
had taken to literature. 

Yet lawyers, as « rule, whether barristers or advo- 
cates, are not men eminent for intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Their conversation alternates between shop 
and slang. 

As much also may be said of the politicians of the 
period. The average member of Parliament is one of 
the most unideaed, unintelligent people imaginable. 

He can talk to the House and he can sometimes talk 
over his constituents. Very likely he belongs to the 
Garrick or the Atheneum, but in general society he is 
nearly speechiess, and when he tries to be facetious in 
a country house his best jokes are memorics of Gosset’s 
room. 

The society of artists is, in these days, greatly ap- 
preciated by many persons of consideration. ‘Chey are 
found to be so amusing, 80 clever, so witty, so original, 
80 quaint. In many instances these qualities may be 
forthcoming, but artists are not, as a rule, diverting as 
companions or highly educated as men. 

The President of the Royal Academy is a conspicu- 
ous exception to the rule—a man who might have 
achieved greatness in any walk of life on which he had 
entered. 

But the general tendency is for painters practically 
to interpret Teunyson’s line, “An artist, sir, should 
live in art,” in a sense very different from that in which 
it was originally meant. 

Artists are apt to live for the incessant turning out of 
pot-boilers; and if they are once removed from their 
studio and its associations, they are without the mate- 
rials of conversation. 


+e 
UNCLE PHIL’'S PRICE. 

Politicians are apt to act upon the maxim, “All men 
have their price.’’ During the war, it is said that an 
officer asked to be relieved from an important com- 
mand. The reason he gave for making the request was 
that he had been offered twenty-five thousand dollars 
to shut his eyes ata certain illegal transaction. 

He had refused the offer, but fearing that the tempter 
would offer fifty thousand dollars, which was about his 
(the officer’s) price, he desired to be delivered from the 
coming temptation. 

The story may not be true, but it illustrates the ten- 
dency of a certain class. They are honest or religious 
s0 long as the temptation to dishonesty or to irreligion 
is small. Let it be increased, and their honesty or their 
piety gives way, and they don’t ask to be taken away 
from temptation. One of this class was ‘‘Uncle Phil,” 
an old negro, who lived in Texas years ago. He was 
the type of a large class: 


Phil was a fervent Christian, with a great gift of 
prayer. But Phil had one weakness; he dearly loved 
money. Near by us lived aman who would pay Phil 
one dollar to work in his fields on Sundays. 

One Sunday night, as Phil came home after dark, T ac- 
costed him with, ‘Where have you been, Phil?” “Oh, 
just knocking about, massa.” 

“You have been working for Miller.” “Well, you 
see, massa, the old fellow is in needs, and he jest 
showed me a silver dollar, and I jest couldn't stand it.’’ 

“Aint you afraid of punishment for breaking the 
Sabbath?” Phil scratched his head a minute and said, 
“I guess the Lord’ll scuse me, massa.”” “No. He says 
remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy.” 

Phil went off looking sober, and it was not long be- 
fore I heard his voice in fervent prayer back of the 
barn, and so I thought I would slip down near enough 
to hear. 

“QO Lord!’ I heard him say, 
at them oxen of Miller's, and jest broke the Sabbath 
day. O Lord, please forgive me; please forgive me, 
for you knows I’s nothing but a miserable heathen, 
anyhow. If you'll jest forgive this time, I'll never do 
it again as long as I live, ’cepting he gives me two dol- 
lars ania half a day.” 

At this point I was obliged to beat a hasty retreat, 
but I am thinking that poor Uncle Phil isn’t the only 
two dollar and a half man in the world. 


“T have this day sweared 


~e 
A COMICAL INTERVIEW. 

When Lord Chatham was at the head of the British 
Ministry, he was sometimes hindered from attendance 
in Parliament by severe attacks of gout. These attacks 
confined him to his bed, and the physician prescribed a 
cold room as a necessary part of the regimen. 


His lordship occupied a long room, with a bed at 
either end, one for himself and the other for Lady Chat- 
ham. 

When the Ministers called on him for counsel, they 
often suffered from the extreme cold. One day, the 
Duke of Newcastle called, and sat on Mrs. Pitt’s bed. 
Finding the cold uncomfortable, he gradually drew up 
His legs on the bed and covered them. As the inter- 
view was prolonged, he stretched himself at full length 
and covered his whole body. Enjoying the warmth, he 
drew himstif tinder the clothes iid wae bompletely 


ah deh al 


Another visitor entered, and was convulsed with 
laughter at the curious scene. The two statesmen lay 
in bed, at opposite ends of the room, engaged in a most 
serious discussion, and one of them, the Duke of New- 
castle, wholly oblivious that he was trespassing on pro- 
priety. 


—+@> 
IMPUDENCE AND IGNORANCE. 

The age of common schools has lost its faith in 
witches, but hundreds seek the advice of ‘‘the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter.” It no longer thinks 
a physician infallible, but scores become the dupes of 
quacks whose ignorance is only equalled by their im- 
pudence. 

Some years ago, atrial in Philadelphia exposed the 
stupid ignorance and brazen impudence of a quack 
whose patients were numerous enough to yield him a 
handsome living. He sued a man for medical services, 
and going on to the witness-stand to prove that he had 
rendered them, was subjected to the following cross- 
examination: 

“Did you treat the patient according to the most ap- 
proved rules of surgery? 

“Certainly, I did.” 

“Did you decapitate him?” 

“Undoubtedly; that was a matter of course. His 
condition required it, and it was attended with great 
success.’ 

“Did you, then, subject his person to autopsy ? aad 

“That was the last re smedy I adopted, sir. 

“Well, then, doctor,” 8: tid the counsel, ‘as you first 
cut off the defendant’s head, then dissected him, and he 
still survives, I have no more toask. If your claim 
will survive it, quackery deserves to be immortal.” 
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Tue Scranton Republican relates that as a Wilkes- 
barre man took his seat in the barber’s chair he asked 
the barber if he had the same razor he had used two 

days before. Being answered aflir matively, the patient 
map said, ‘“Then give me chloroform.’ 





For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER'S GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


> 
Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
licts. [Com. 


**Rough on Rats.” 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 

The Scarlet. Cardinal Red, Old Gold, Navy Blue, 
Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes give perfect results. Any or 
these fashionable colors only 10 cents. (Com. 

a a - 
Get the Original. 

Dr. Pierce’s “ Pellets”—the original “Little Liver 
Pills” (sugar-coated)—cure sick and bilious headache, 
sour stomach, and bilious attacks. By druggists. [Com, 








H4E= TIMES LEMONADE —For recipe send 
20 cents (stamps) to H. C. KING, Conway, Ark. 


200 ) Foreign Stamps for 10 cts. or for 6” used U. 
Agents wanted. STAMP EXCHANGE, Woburn, Me 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, aii different, for 

ten 3c, stamps. CARD Co., Montpe lier, Vt. 
UTOGRAPH ALBUM, ///us. 100 Album Verses, 
12 Worsted Patterns, 15¢e. J.¥.INGALLS, Lynn, Ms. 
ureka 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, We. Sold 
by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. 7ry one, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 Recipe 

Book, New Price List. Youdouble yourmoney. 

Address Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
30 days. 


OPIUM hine Habit Cured in 10 to 
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tefer to 1000 gear legg in 
100. SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
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Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 
fer Pictures, 10.3 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢€.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 

manufactured at 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, Worcester-Mass. 


is the best. See advertisement on another page. 
Agents Wanted. 


AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections,3 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
«2 S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. C248: 50! Wash'n St. 
Particulars free °o (= Boston, Mass. 
5( VARIETIES.—Chromos, Floral and Comic 
” Cards and sample of 8-page paper for card collec- 
tors. Send 6 cents to “The Card Collector,” Rocktord, Ih. 
TAMPS.—100 foreign, 10 cts.; 8 Porto Rico, l0 cents; 
20 Spain, l0cts; 7 Brazil, l0c All diff. — nuine, 
Send for list. HENRY COLLIN & CO.,, 79 Nassau S ¥. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
On receipt of 30 cents we will send AN ELEGANT 
LACE TIE 37 inches in length, latest style and pattern. 
Address A. TURNER, Box 292 Ashland, Mass. 


292, 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH. Vapor & Water, > 


fresh & salt. 
A2 


Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 


E.J. KNOWLTON Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK. 


Put up expressly for Card Collectors, Contatus 50 
Flegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, poets raid, 
cents. Address AETNA CARD Co.,, 119 Fulton St., N.Y: 
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‘WHITMAN'S FOUNTAIN 1 PUMP 


AL aay or Child can use 
it. Sen: for large hanc- 
some Illustrated Cata 
logue. J. A.W ress 
PROVIDENCE. j.. 


Hires’Improved We I ed 
Package 25 cts. Makes gallons of adelicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold ¢ rug ists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Addre 


CHARLES BE. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave,,Philadelphia,Pa, 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Turkish Ru y Patterns, stamped incolorson ag 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp 
Frost s &¢ Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


























“HARVARDS,” ) °°" ‘iitestrured Catalogue to 
ST ALES,”,, ( THE CUNNINGHAM CO. 
“SHADOWS, Enablisned 1877 
ODD FELLOWS HALL, Boston, Mass. 
BASE BALL! 


two 3-cent stamps. 





Our Funny Nine. 
9 laughable if not bril- 
liant plays-complete 
set 9 Chromo Cards, 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, N. ae 
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for handsome illustrated ‘bles 
ar 
Books and Bibles 
variety; low in price; sellin ne 
where; liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON '& 
| No preparation and sstiieatueaiee 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold ev erywhere, 
) the e beautifully ILLUSTRATED] Edi- 
on of KEN ts A COMMENTARY. A 
The fe p. MANU JAL FOR YO UNG ME 
rh ustrations, with over 300 references, mailed FREE. 
YOUNG LADIES’ MANUAL, — lin, 50 cents; full 
your children a better r gift than one of these books. 
HING TRUNKS. 
State size of waist when you order. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue of 


works of character; great 
fast; eded_ every- 
10., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
NO AINA) READY! 
EN. By mail, $1.00. 
morocco, $1.50, O PARENTS-—You cannot give 
BAT 
Boys’ size, 25c.; Men's size, 50c.; post paid. 
Bicycles, Fishing Gear,Boating and S 


ort- 
ing Goods, Tents, Lawn Tennis, Arch ery, 
Base Ball Outfits. Hammocks, Fish Nets, 


eaten oe. Fencing Foilsand Masks, Air Guns, Roller 
— “Joux WILKINSON CO., 77 State St., Chicago. Il. 


NEW TOY 





Making a great sale. Most 
amusing take-off on For- 
tune- Telling ever sold. 
Manufactarer will mail one 


for 15 cents, or 1 dozen for $1.08. 


C. S. HUNT, Brooks’ Block, Harwich, , Mass. 









13 other sizes. For business, plea 
ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Ser 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co., I Meriden, Conn. 


1 86l Original Photographs 
Vv BRADY of Scenes during 
1865 the ~ AR 1861-5. Batteries, 
Regiments, Forts, Trenches, 
Picket-Posts, Battlefields. paaieenn Prisoners, Wound- 
ed, Dead, Libby Prison, Castle Thunder, and many other 
ee scenes, Descriptive Catalogue free to any 
ares: 
JOHN C. TAYLOR, 17 Allen Place, Hartford, Conn. 
A Few Good Agents: Wanted. 
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Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 
somest and safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 


mou 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
RuBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, BM Mass. 
A TOTAL ECLIPSE 
of all other medicines by Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery” is approaching. Unrivalled in 
bilious disorders, impure blood, and consumption, 
which is scrofulous disease of the lungs. 








For Collectors, ‘in Sets, Import- 
ed and Domestic, Wholesale and 
Retail; largest variety, lowest 


prices, Price List and new set 
Sent on receipt of two 3-cent 
stam 


? 
Ww Hiri ING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


Thecheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoeworn. Thoroughly water-proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of ali kinds,it 13 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


Tt acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 5 cents, 
and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, L ife of N an, Juniper, Vinter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 Washington Street, 

GEO. w. SW 













oston. 
ETT - D., Proprietor. 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
> finish (brown, green or maroon), 
may be fastened to any chair with 
brass-head nails. Price, up to 16 
in. 30c., i7 or 18 in. 42c. Sent by 
mail, fitted, on receipt of joe 
pattern with price and 6c. 
age per seat. Small sample ‘and 
circular for 3c. bmg Strong 
and handsome. N s. foe p r seat. 


manne 0 CHAIR SEAT COMPANY, 









ashir gion St. Bosto 
SOLD B. THE TRADE. 
joy thee STRAWBERRY “ection” 


t@ GROW IT YOURSELF. 
Pot-grown Plants planted A ent gee will yield large 


CABBAGE AND C CELERY PLANTS 


very low prices for lar; es 
—_ see ) Plants by wail, prepaid, 75 cent: 
nstructive 
Cireular: free c. .S. WALES, Rochester, 


-“7y New York. 





® SUPERIORITY PROVED °% 
| THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING > a 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ils., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


THE WESTERN 
ARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors ‘he 
best securities in the market. FIRST 
Mortgage LOANS upon improved | 
Jarms. interest and princi “= aid on day 
‘of maturity in New York. wets Ss promptly 

laced. Large experience. No losses. Send 
‘or circular, references and sample forms. 

F. ERKINS, Pres.; J 
Pres.; L._H. Perkins, Sec.; CHAS. 
GILLETT, Treas.; N. F. HART, Auditor. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 
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Old Dr. Pitcher’s somety for 
Children’s Complaints; 
Harmies3, and 











RubberTire Steel Wheel Bicycles 
A fine 44 & 46 inch wheel at $45 & $50, 
Rubber ‘lire Steel Wheel Velocipedes. 
Rubber tire Steel Wheels for Baby 
Carriages. They are noiseless. 
Latest novelty. Send stamp for Cat- 


F alogue. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 


784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 
PATENTS 


OBTAINED FOR “INVENTIONS 
Patent Law, 508 and 510 F Street, 


by Heylmun & Kane, Attorneys at 
Reterences giv en; circulars sent on n request. 








Washington, D. C, 
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FOrDING OHAIR WORKS, New Haven Ct, R. 


NE ELEGANT IM PORTE D BIRTHDAY 
CARD, 10c.; 2 be autiful Scripture Text Cards, le. ; 
5 Reward C. ards, Ice.; 10 unique ew meer ae Cards, le. 
The above, with a handsomely-fringed Birthday Card, 
for 45 one-cent stamps. 
F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. N. J. 


















Latest and best invention in ” 
chairs, with seven changes of po- P39 syer 
sition, Light and Strony, enbody- oy a 4 
ing ali the desirable features and As <4 


comfort tound in adjustable chairs 
heretofore sold for four times our 
prices. Price, upholstered with Say 
double hemp carpet, %&5.00, or 
very nicely upholstered for 
$7.00; and, as an extra inducement, will, on receipt of 
»rice, deliver them free to most of the express offices 
ocated on line of railroad in Northern States east of 
ag en River. HERMON W. LADD, 168 Fulton 
t., Boston, Mass.; 78 Bowery, N. Y.; 927 Arch St., 
Philadelphia: 94 Market St., C hicago. 


IcYcLS, 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $50; lron Tire, $9 to $20, 
according to size. The new “HECLA SpE- 
CIAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest oe machine made. _ Price 
List of the Hecla,st. Nicholas, F air. 
field and O to Biry cles, Boys’ 
Velocipedes, Girls Tricye 
sent free upon frie ation. We are Sole 


Agents for t RD,’ 
*WALE” ‘ona “SHADOW ” Bi- 
cycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
po on the market. Send stamp for spe- 
rice list of Gentlemen's machines, 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS. -108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Introduced in 184, five years prior to the introduction 
of any other New England remedy for the same diseases.” 
Augusta Healy's Veg- 
etable Tonic Pills, or 
the same remedy in 
oe form. Augusta 
Healy’s Vegetable 
Tonic Cordial during 
sixteen years has won 
the indorsement ot 
multitudes of grateful 
women, whom it has 
relieved and cured of 
Chronic Weaknesses 
common to all. Send 
for interesting pamph- 
let. Buy of your drug- 
gist, or we will send it 
on receipt of price: $1 
er box or bottle: six, 
5. Letters answered 
by lady proprietor. 
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Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 
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KIDNEY-WORT |: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or o@neen urine indi- 
cate het you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 

Ladies For complaints peculiar to 

* your sex, such as pain and 

weaknesses, Kidnéy-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 

will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman, 


be lrited f te eZ, Vp 
7 er Im 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


tw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time, 
t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and { fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t@” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 2? 
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ARNE, Vice | 


It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 

for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
Phat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 

backache, is often permanently cured by its use 

| It willatall times and under all circumstances act in 

harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, Lota Ams VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is ves moved ¢ and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. “Six "bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of loze nges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for amphiet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t2@ Sold by all Druggists. 22 

















Sh, Saving Labor, Clean- 
a Cheapness. Unequaled. 
prieters, Canton, Mass: 








